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Plays for School Production 


THE STRANGE HOUSE 
By Carl Astrid 


An electrifying and breath-taking mys- 
tery play! Intermingled in this grand 
thriller are a host of scenes of good. 
clean fun and hilarity. Every part a good 


one. 4m., 7 f. 75¢. (Royalty, $10.00) 


LIFE OF THE PARTY 
By Marrijane and Joseph Hayes 


An unusual and worthwhile play by the 
authors of “And Came the Spring” and 
“Come Rain or Shine.” Studious daugh- 
ter Jean flings off her glasses and be- 
comes the life of the party! 7 m., 10 f 
85¢. (Royalty, $25.00) 


THE RICH FULL LIFE 

By Vina Delmar 

A new Broadway release highly recom- 

mended for Schools and Little Theatres. 
A drama of dignity, sense, and value.” 

i Y. World-Telegram. 3m., 6F. 85¢ 

(Royalty, $35.00) 


SPRING GREEN 

By Florence Ryerson and Colin Clements 
Most often produced by Thespian-Affili- 
ated Schools during the 1944-45 season. 
Another funny play by the authors of the 
outstanding Ever Since Eve and June 
Mad; about a boy whose father doesn’t 
understand him and a girl whose mother 
understands her only too well. 8 m., 7 
fF. 85¢. (Royalty, $25.00) 


ANGEL STREET 

By Patrick Hamilton 

After three solid years on Broadway this 
Victorian thriller is now available in 
certain territories. 2 m., 3 f. (2 police- 
men). 85¢. Restricted in a very few 
places. (Royalty, where available, quoted 
on applic¢ation.) 


SLICE IT THIN 

By Al Moritz and Ed. Heghinian 

This Blackfriars Guild success in New 
York is concerned with the Coleman 
family and its uproarious entanglement 
with Holly wood. 5 m., 5 f. 85¢. (Royalty, 
$25.00) 


SUDDENLY IT WAS MAY 
By Bonita Barkley 


A comedy of college life that will win 
the entertainment pennant. It may be 
presented as a musical or as a straight 
comedy. Special places are designated 
in the manuscript where various special- 
ties may be introduced. 4 m., 8 f. (Ex- 
tras if desired). Mod. Cost. 75¢. (Rovyal- 
ty, $15.00) 


TEN LITTLE INDIANS 

By Agatha Christie 

It’s a fine specimen of the art of writing 
really good mystery plays. The excite- 
ment and carnage never let up until the 
final curtain. 8 m., 3 f. 85¢. (Royalty, 


$50.00) 


COME OVER TO OUR HOUSE 
By Marrijane and Joseph Hayes 


A new play compounded of a mixture of 
comedy lines, fast and farcical situations, 
and a worthwhile theme. A clever, swift, 
and funny show ideal for high schools. 
8 m., 10 f. 85¢. (Royalty, $25.00) 


EVERY FAMILY HAS ONE 
By George Batson 


The eccentric Reardons, overimpressed 
with their ancestry, are brought sharply 
to their senses when _ cantankerous 
Grandma and a pretty visiting cousin 
drag skeletons from the closets, causing 
comic havoc. 5 m., 7 f. 85¢. (Royalty, 
$25.00) 


UNCERTAIN WINGS 

By Robert Hill and Floyd Crutchfield 

A high school comedy whose events are 
handled realistically from the attitude of 
the high school people themselves. The 
dialogue is youthful and sparkling. 4 m., 
5 f. 85¢. (Royalty, $25.00) 


THE FIGHTING LITTLES 

Adapted by Caroline Francke 

Booth Tarkington’s latest hit presents 
the delightful and likeable Little family. 
A vociferous and fumbling parent pro- 
vides many laughs. Young romances of- 
fer amusement and a touch of senti- 
ment. 5 m., 10 f. 85¢. (Royalty, $25.00) 


BLITHE SPIRIT 
By Noel Coward 
From a very novel situation Noel Coward 
has fashioned a play which is hilarious 
as only a Coward farce can be. The 
New York Sun stated: “Mr. Coward has 
never, I think, been “a ny in his inven- 
tions or more adept.” 2 m., 5 f. 85¢. 
(Royalty, $50.00) 


QUIET SUMMER 
By Marrijane and Joseph Hayes 


A new play by the authors of And Came 
The Spring, Life of the Party, Come 
Rain or Shine, Come Over to Our House. 
In cheerful, swift and humorous man- 
ner, youngsters Pamela and Sonny help 
Uncle Jimmie win his election. 8 m., 


10 f. 85¢. (Royalty, $25.00) 


TWO’S A CROWD 

By Douglas F. Parkhirst 

Another heart-warming and_ hilarious 
comedy by the author of But Fair To- 
morrow. During mother’s absence, Dick, 
Patricia, and Dorothy turn the house 
into a tourist home. Mystery and fun 


build to a riotous climax. 8 m., 9 f 
85¢. (Royalty, $25.00) 


[IT’S SPRING AGAIN 

By George Batson 

By the author of Every Family has One 
and The Doctor Has A Daughter. Any- 
thing and everything does happen in the 
fabulous Ford household. In fact, the 
new maid refuses to believe that she has 


not wandered into an insane asylum 
7 m., 6 f. 85¢. (Royalty, $25.00) 


THE MOON MAKES THREE 
By Aurand Harris 


Sixteen year old Marsy pretends she 
doesn’t mind playing the wallflower, 
but Grandma knows better. She sends 
Marsy off to the ball in true Cinderella 
fashion where she meets her Prince 
Charming who loses his shoe and the 
fun begins. 7 m., 8 f. 85¢. (Royalty, 
$25.00) 


THE BEES AND THE FLOWERS 
By Frederick Kohner and 
Albert Mannheimer 


A brand new rollicking comedy about 
marriage and adolescence is now avail- 
able. “Real bright dialogue ... amus- 
ing and soundly written.” N.Y. Daily 
News. 5m., 6f. 85¢. (Royalty, $35.00) 


PARLOR STORY 

By William McCleery 

A witty and provocative comedy telling 
of a liberal professor of journalism an 
his clash with a reactionary publisher. 
Of special interest to College and Lit- 
tle Theatres. 6 m., 4 f. 85¢. (Royalty, 
$35.00) 


SOMETHING ALWAYS HAPPENS 
By Alice Thomson and Velma Royton 


Three aspiring, but unemployed, young 
actresses decide to open a restaurant in 
their own apartment. A series of mishaps 
and gay and hilarious comedy follow. 
6 m., 8 f. 85¢. (Royalty, $25.00) 


I LIKE IT HERE 

By A. B. Shiffrin 

A brand-new provocative, comedy. Wil- 
lie Kringle is a refugee who likes it here 
well enough to set busily about making 


the ideals of democracy work. 6 m., 
3 f. 85¢. (Royalty, $35.00) 


Send for the 1948 Supplement to our Basic Catalogue of Plays 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


THE HOUSE OF PLAYS 





(Founded 1830) 


7623 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46. Calif. 
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LAUGH-PROVOKING 
COMEDIES 
FROM LONGMANS 


MY MAN GODFREY 


Based on the picturized novel by Eric Hatch. 
In 3 acts and 1 easy set. 6W, 7M, and extras. 
A forgotten man, picked up on a scavenger hunt 
by a society girl, pulls the family out of its de- 
cadent state and saves the banker-father from 
jail. 





VIVACIOUS LADY 


Based on the R-K-O Picture, from an original 
story by I. A.R. Wylie. Three acts, 1 set. 
5W, 5M and extras. A gay comedy showing 
the entertaining complications when a young 
professor brings back a bride from the Broad- 
way stage. 


FOUR DAUGHTERS 


A comedy based on the First National motion 
picture released by Warner Bros. From the 
Cosmopolitan Magazine story, Sister Act, by 
Fannie Hurst. 3 acts, 1 set. 5W, 5M. De- 
picts a conflict between home ties and romance. 


Books for each cost 90¢ apiece. Director’s Manuscripts. 


A free catalogue containing descriptions 
sent on request 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


55 Fifth Avenue New York 3 





SOUND 
EFFECTS 


That assure a perfect: professional 
performance by providing maximum 


realism. 
MAJOR 
SOUND-EFFECT RECORDS 


Meet Every Stage 
Production Need 


All Major Sound Effect Records are 
10-inch, double-face, lateral cut, 
78 R.P.M. They are recorded from 
life on film, then waxed ; Quick-cued 
wherever advantageous. Playable on 
any phonograph or turntable. 


Write for FREE Catalog — Today 


MAJOR RECORDS 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


THOMAS J. VALENTINO, Inc. 
1600 Broadway, Dept. DM-! 
New York 19, N. Y. 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: 
International Recording Service 
56-58 Wellington Street East, Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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uring the next twelve months funds will 

be made available by the State Depart- 
ment to finance the scholarships of about 1,200 
students and 300 teachers, professors, and re- 
search workers. The selection of students will 
be carried on by the Institute of International 
Education, while the selection of elementary 
and secondary school teachers will be handled 
by the U. S. Office of Education. These 
scholarships are authorized under the Fulbright 
Act passed by the United States Congress. 





On page 14 are mentioned highlights of 
the conventions of the American Educational 
Theatre Association and the Speech Associa- 
tion of America to be held at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, December 29-31. These two conven- 
tions offer much in the way of information for 
professional growth. Speech and drama teach- 
ers are urged to attend these national gather- 
ings. 

2 a oO 

Commencement programs are always im- 
portant events in the secondary schools. They 
provide unique opportunities to inform parents 
and patrons on matters pertaining to the school 
and on matters concerning world events. The 
most satisfying programs are those prepared 
by students and teachers. With this thought 
in mind, we suggest that commencement pro- 
grams for this school year use UNESCO as the 
theme. Material may be obtained from the 
Unesco Relations Staff of the State Depart- 
ment. It goes without saying that the most 
effective programs are those prepared long in 
advance of production time. 


Copies of AMERIKA, the magazine pub- 
lished in Russian by the State Department, 
show a generous supply of information con- 
cerning the American theatre. Upon request, 
we submitted recently a number of photo- 
graphs of high school productions to the edito- 
rial staff of AMERIKA as material for a forth- 
coming issue containing an article on Shake- 
speare as produced in our colleges and high 
schools. Theatre workers in Russia will, un- 
doubtedly, be interested in the activities of our 
educational theatre. 


It is a source of genuine satisfaction to 
note the number of high school drama groups 
planning special programs in observance of 
the Christmas Season. Equally encouraging 
is the fact that many of these groups began 
making preparation for their Christmas pro- 
grams as far back as September. 


On page 13 appears the Final Draft Charter 
of the International Theatre Institute estab- 
lished late in July by representatives of several 
nations meeting in Paris, France. .We have 
included the complete text in order that our 
readers may have the opportunity to study 
the Charter in full. We suggest that drama 
groups devote at least one meeting to a care- 
ful reading and discussion of the Charter. 


The January issue of this magazine will be 
devoted to pictures of play productions and 
other activities sponsored during the 1946-47 
season by high schools affiliated with The Na- 
tional Thespian Society. The January number 
will also include the publication of a one-act 
comedy, JUST RELAX, by A. L. Laufe. 
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w Lincoln Play 
by Adrian Scott 


Producer of Crossfire 


Me. Lincoln 
W HISKERS 


A Play in One Act 


A tender and heart-warming dramatiza- 
tion of the famous Grace Bedel incident. 
Without consulting her father and 
mother, Grace wrote to Mr. Lincoln, urg- 
ing him to grow a beard. Adrian Scott has 
envisioned what happened when Grace's 
parents found out about the letter! Parts 
for 5 characters, full directions for stag- 
ing, properties, costumes, music, lighting, 
plus stage-plan diagram. Illustrated with 

hotos. An excellent play for Lincoln's 
Birthday presentation. 


IT’S BEEN TESTED AND IT CLICKED! 


“I had the pleasure of seeing the Actors 
Lab up in Hollywood give a splendid 
performance of this play during the past 
summer. To put it mildly it is terrific.” 
—MERLE CLAYTON, 

The San Diego Community T heater 





“Our production meeting with enor- 

mous success with professional people 

and general audiences. Feel it is one of 

the best pieces of original material done 
by us in five years of our existence.” 

—PHIL BROWN, 

Actors Laboratory, Hollywood 


(Royalty fee $10. per performance. Extra act- 
ing scripts 50 cents each.) PRICE $1.00 





| OTHER POPULAR NEW PLAY BOOKS } 


PLAYS OF THE 
AMERICAN WEST 


(IN ONE ACT) by Robert Finch 





Fifteen plays with authentic regional flavor. 
Says E. B. Radcliffe, Cincinnati Enquirer's 
Theater Editor, ‘It brings to life a fascinating 
assembly of Northwest ranchers, cowhands, 
prospectors, criminals, barroom proprietors, 
tourist camp characters and carnival entertain- 
ers with vividness seldom approached outside 
the field of the short story and novel . . . gems 
of Western Americana.” Includes Academy 
Award winner The Desert Shall Rejoice. $3. 


RADIO’S BEST PLAYS 


Selected by Joseph Liss 
Preface by Norman Corwin 


Twenty of the finest of creative radio drama, 
including such authors as Archibald MacLeish, 
Marc Blitzstein, Norman Corwin, Stephen Vin- 
cent Benét, Thomas Wolfe, etc. “Mr. Liss’s 
selections are at once readable and impressive” 
says the Philadelphia Bulletin. $3.00 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES, OR SENT POSTPAID: 


GREENBERG: PUBLISHER, 201 E. 57 St., N. Y. C. 22 
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Outstanding Amateur Theatre 


Groups in Great Britian 


By GEORGE TAYLOR 
Editor, The Amateur Stage, London, England 


20,000 accredited amateur dra- 

matic societies in Great Britain in 
1939. The war put an end to most of 
them as regular functioning bodies, only 
the strongest carried on with their pro- 
ductions during the war years. But the 
war did not kill the theatre. It did, in 
fact, strengthen its hold on the people 
and gained new converts. During the 
blitz on London, the leading West End 
companies toured the provinces. The 
Council for the Encouragement of Music 
and Arts (CEMA), now The Arts Coun- 
cil of Great Britain, encouraged theatri- 
cal activity in centres which had never 
known it before; and the indomitable 
will of the people saw that the love of 
play-acting was kept alive by performing 
in pubs, in air-raid shelters, in fact in 
any place where people could be 
gathered together and made to forget for 
a moment the critical period through 
which they were passing. All this 
unconscious propaganda for the theatre 
is now showing itself in a feverish ac- 
tivity in the amateur theatre which has 
no parallel in theatre history. Numeri- 
cally, the amateur theatre in Great 
Britain is at its strongest, though this 
does not mean that the general standard 
of work is as high as it was before the 
war. 


The amateur theatre in Great Britain 
is made up of a miscellaneous collection 
of societies, groups, and associations. 
They all exist to produce plays, but 
that is where the resemblance ends for 
in standards of performance they are 
poles apart. At the highest level are 
the Little Theatres who own their own 
playhouses and who have built up the 
appreciation of good theatre in audi- 
ences who support them. The only 
criticism to be levelled against them 
is that they tend to: become too self- 
centred and in their choice of plays 
show a preference for highbrow pieces. 
They do, however, keep the good plays, 
both past and present, alive and some- 
times discover new ones. 

The leading Little Theatres have 
banded themselves together as The Little 
Theatre Guild of Great Britain in the 
belief that the Little Theatre movement 
is of great importance to the future of 
the living theatre. Its purpose is to 
promote a free exchange amongst mem- 
bers of information, ideas and experi- 
ences; to maintain the highest standards 
of theatre art; to help in the establish- 
ment of other Little Theatres and to 
encourage friendly relationship with the 
professional theatre and with educa- 
tional and cultural bodies. 


T a very low estimate there were 
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WE shall get a better idea of what 
is being done if we look at the 
work of some of its member theatres. 
The three leading Little Theatres which 
took the initiative in bringing the Guild 
into being are worth more than a glance. 
The Bradford Civic Playhouse, York- 
shire, is a centre for all the arts as well 
as a play-producing group. Films al- 
ternate with plays. The Playhouse, 
beautifully appointed and equipped. 
was built on the site of the burnt-out 
Jowitt Hall in a gloomy side-street, 
where their plays were originally pre- 
sented. It seats 299 and there is a club 
for members and guests, a library and 
a cafe. The Playhouse is owned and 
governed and run by amateurs. The 
president is J. B. Priestly, and they have 
a professional producer in Esme Church 
who also directs their drama schools. 
The range of plays produced is wide, 
many world premieres have been given, 
two recent ones being The Bells Are 
Ringing, by Ted Willis, and Poor Judas, 
by Enid Bagnold. Their production of 
Yellow Jack, by Sidney Howard and Paul 
de Kruif, in 1946, was the first in Eng- 
land. The Playhouse also publishes its 
own quarterly magazine, Theatre, and 
has a membership of 2,200. 


The 36th “birthday production” of The 
People’s Theatre, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
in July of this year was Thornton Wilder’s 
Our Town, and their autumn programme 
includes Shakespeare and Shaw as well 
as Maxwell Anderson’s lovely fantasy, 
High Tor. The People’s Theatre pio- 
neered Shaw and Ibsen and it will be 
of interest to playwrights the world over 
to know that they are willing to do the 





same for those unknown playwrights 
who may be the great dramatists of the 


future. Three hundred fifty different 
productions have been given from Aris- 
tophanes to Afinogenev. Their theatre 
is a converted chapel which limits their 
permanent audience to about 2,000. 
Associated with them is the Tyneside 
Film Society and the Tyneside Music 
Society. One useful service the theatre 
offers to small societies in the North East 
is the hire of costumes from their large 
and extensive wardrobe. The People’s 
Theatre also bring out their own maga- 
zine, Phoenix, three times a year. 

The Questors of Ealing, London, were 
formed in 1529. Again it was a chapel 
which was converted into a playhouse 
which seats only 183. The stage has a 
proscenium opening of 19 ft. and a depth 
of only 14 ft. The policy of the Questors 
has always been to give intelligent en- 
tertainment and among productions of 
unusual interest in recent years have 
been world premieres of Rodney Ack- 
land’s The Dark River, Diary of a 
Scoundrel (from Ostrovsky), and first 
showings to new playwrights, Michael 
Kelly’s Icarus and Sea Flood, Erik 
Hutchinson’s But Now I am Returned, 
and the English premiere of another 
Ostrovsky comedy, It’s a Family Affair — 
Well Settle it Ourselves. 

These then are the three leading 
groups but the work of other Little 
Theatres in the Guild are worthy of note 
for unique features. If any theatre is 
the work of one man it is the Madder- 
market Theatre, home of the Norwich 
Players, and that man is Nugent Monck. 
It is all the more surprising that in a 
theatre where anonymity is preserved 
the name of one man should be so out- 
standing. A tribute to his genius! The 
theatre is another converted chapel 
transformed into an Elizabethan Play- 
house with an apron stage. It will seat 
only 220 people. The Norwich Players 
besides making their own scenery, de- 
sign and make their own costumes. A 











The railway station set in the Crompton Stage Society’s production of Distant Point 


by Alexander Afinogenev. 


The distance suggested in the background was achieved with 
cut-outs staggered back in front of the cyclorama. 


The train was mobile and ran off the 


set for the closing scene of the play. 
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STRANGE 
BOARDERS 


by George Batson 






author of 


RAMSHACKLE INN 


and 


Jack Kirkland 
author of 
TOBACCO ROAD 


and co-author of 


SUDS IN YOUR EYE 


This is an entirely light-hearted 
comedy-mystery about a charm- 
ing young maiden lady (Cordelia) 
who attempts to run an efficient 





DOUBLE DOOR 
A Play in 3 Acts by Elizabeth McFadden 


Has been given over 1000 performances in the 
high school and ontiege theatres, in addition to 
long runs in the professional fields. 
Theme: The never-ending struggle between 
dominating members of a family. Characters: 
Five women, seven men. Costumes: Picturesque 
eriod of 1910. Scene: One set, a mysteriously 
ascinating room in a millionaire’s mansion on 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 
“IT have coached “Double Door’ twice; both 
schools rate it as their best play ever produced. 
It has the best range of characters of any play 
know for high schools if a Victoria can be 
found.,”’ 


EupHa BonuaMm, Bennington High School, 
BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


Price: 85 cents Royalty: $25.00 
SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street 7623 Sunset Bivd. 
New York 19, N.Y. Hollywood 46, Calif. 











big job this as most of the plays pro- 
duced are costume plays. It is their 
proud boast that, for the first time since 
the days of Good Queen Bess, all the 
plays of Shakespeare have been acted 
under conditions which ruled in the 
theatre of that time. Besides the plays 


production. The emphasis has always 
been on the unusual, the fantastic and 
poetical which reflects the personality 
of its Founder-Director, Frank Sladen- 
Smith. He it is who has moulded 
policy since the beginning in 1915 to 
the present year which saw the first 
production of another of his many plays. 
The Waters of Lethe. The Society in 
1923 transformed an old warehouse in 
a Salford slum into a miniature play- 
house, but this was destroyed in the 
Manchester blitz. The Society now per- 
forms in the Whitworth Art Gallery. 
Since 1915, the Society has produced 
224 plays, of which 61 were for the 
first time on any stage and 7 for the first 
time in Britain. 


5 meg are examples of Little Thea- 
tres owned and used exclusively by 
single organizations, but there are many 
other Little Theatres in which numbers 
of different societies each stage their 
productions. The Welwyn Barn Thea- 
tre, a reconditioned 17th century barn 
which was removed piece-meal from its 
original site and its wooden walls placed 
on a firm brick base, is such a one. One 


of Shakespeare’s, they have performed 
mediaeval plays and the plays of Shake- 
speare’s predecessors and contemporar- 
ies, Restoration, Georgian, and Victorian 
plays, foreign plays from Ancient Greece 
to Soviet Russia, including Indian, Chi- 
nese, and Japanese; ballet and ballad 
opera to modern plays with a preference 


of the finest Little Theatres in England § m 
is The Palace Court Theatre, owned by § of 
The Bournemouth Little Theatre Club. § tic 
This beautiful playhouse is used by § th 
professional touring companies during § do 
three weeks in each month that the § tit 
Club is not making use of it. ap 


boarding house in a poor part of 
town. Aided and abetted by her 
two young foster-daughters and 
an amazing assortment of non- 
paying boarders, the lady has 
her hands full when her modest 


establishment is made the head- for Bernard Shaw. Space will not allow me to mention in 
quarters of several bank robbers The Great Hucklow Players of Derby- _ detail all the other Little Theatre mem- § |), 
anh thale deenetates. coer of shire were founded by their director, bers equally deserving of mention: The ff ¢, 

| Dr. L. du Garde Peach, well-known Highbury Players, Birmingham; The , . 
whom pose as respectable board- writer of plays for stage, screen and Crompton Stage Society, Shaw; The § .,. 
ers. Cordelia manages to get radio. They converted an old cupola Altrincham Garrick; The Leicester ] 
hold of the stolen money and in (a large stone building about a hundred = Drama Society and a host of others. One § .,) 


feet long, used in the days of lead-min- 


important thing that most of them have the 
ing for crushing and smelting lead). 


h aptures and turns over 
the end captu in common is that their playhouses have § 4, 


to the police all the members of 
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the gang. A combination of 
scenes alternate first-rate mys- 
tery-comedy with a touch of ro- 
mance, and an engaging picture 
of family life based upon true 
affection and understanding. 
Highly recommended to high 
schools and other similar groups. 


Books, 85¢ each. 


Fee, $35 first performance, $25 each 
succeeding performance 


Send for our New Supplement, free of charge 


DRAMATISTS 
PLAY SERVICE, INC. 


6 East 39th Street, New York 16, N.Y. 
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This building had been derelict for 
years and was about two hundred years 
old. It was converted into a perfect 
little theatre, a model of its kind, with 
a thirty foot stage, complete with cyc- 
lorama, grid and perch and a perfect 
lighting system. The auditorium has 
267 tip-up seats, all raked and staggered 
in such a way that every member of the 
audience has a perfect view of the stage. 
The acoustics are so good that a whisper 
at the back of the stage can be heard in 
the back rows. The players have staged 
twelve world premieres all of which 
have been subsequently produced pro- 
fessionally and some of them, such as 
Clive of India, have had long London 


runs. Although the theatre is situated 


in a remote village in the Derbyshire 
peaks, it draws its audience from all over 
the North and Midlands of England. 
They used to stage their shows on moon- 
light nights so that people could find 
their way there. 

The Unnamed Society of Manchester 
is so called because the founders were 
unable to think of a suitable name. This 
lack of originality did not apply to 
policy, choice of plays, their staging and 


for the most part been built by their 
members working in their spare mo- 
ments. 

But there are numbers of other out- 
standing theatre groups who have not 
a theatre of their own at the present 
time but who regularly play in hired 
halls or theatres. Societies like the 
Huddersfield Thespians and the Read- 
ing Repertory (an amateur group in 
spite of their name). The Halifax 
Thespians are already at work on their 
own theatre. They have bought a dis- 
used chapel and as labour and materials 
become available they are turning it into 
a theatre. 

It seems then that drama, which began 
in the Church, is again finding its home 
within those sacred walls, even if only 
in chapels converted into playhouses. 
This then is the record of the amateur 
theatre in Great Britain at the highest 
point of achievement, but it does not 
take into account all the fine work being 
done by smaller societies, including 
village groups, all striving to portray 
life as they know it and by so doing 
giving the amateur theatre its proper 
place in the life of the community. 
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The Functions of Scene Design 


By FREDERICK G. WALSH 


Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio 


O begin, it seems essential to quote 
T certain remarks in regard to scene 

design made by Norris Houghton, 
an associate editor of THEATRE ARTS. 
He states: 


“One of the principal excellences of the 
American Theatre is regularly reputed to be 
the work of its scenic designers. Their set- 
tings shine out like good deeds in the naughty 
world of second-rate playwrights, avaricious 
managers, indifferent actors and an unknowing 
public . . . The outstanding scenic accomp- 
lishment of the year, judged by the amount of 
critical acclaim it received, was Robert Ed- 
mond Jones’ designs for LUTE SONG. _Possess- 
ed of Mr. Jones’ infallibly perfect proportions, 
his purity of line, his elegant symmetry, and in- 
habited by a cast costumed with sumptuous 
and colorful oriental opulence, LUTE SONG 
was indeed ‘handsome’ and ‘eye-filling.’! 

The obvious conclusion, then, if the 
“outstanding scenic accomplishment of 
the year” on Broadway was “ ‘handsome’ 
and ‘eye-filling’” is that the student of 
scene design in the university theatre 
must look to these professional designers 
of the Broadway theatre only for instruc- 
tion in what not to do. Apparently 
these designers have abandoned all basic 
doctrine of scene design and have pros- 
tituted their art in return for critical 
applause and public acclaim, seeking 
constantly, if unwittingly, to get closer 
to that state of affairs proposed by a 
character “in the riotous farce, Room 
Service, “A theatre without an audience, 
a stage without actors. Just scenery and 
critics.” 

It is not intended herein to argue the 
relative merits of the two opposing 
theses; i. e., the theatre for the ear, and 
the theatre for the eye. Glenn Hughes, 
in his Penthouse Theatre, ably presents 
arguments in favor of the former, where- 
in he eliminates scenery, passing over 
the theatre for the eye with the com- 
ment, “After all, the motion picture has 
taken over the business of scenery.” 


1. Norris Houghton, “The Scenic Season,’” THEATRE 
ARTS, XXX-6 (1946), 335. 


Max Reinhardt, in contrast to Hughes, 
has substantially proven the effectiveness 
of the theatre for the eye, making sight 
supreme with emphasis upon scenic 
beauty and theatrical movement. The 
former recognizes drama as an auditory 
art; the latter as a pictorial one. Com- 
ments herein will avoid supporting or 
evaluating either of these views, and 
will serve to determine the functions of 
scenery when it is employed. 


ye go design involves the planning 
of three elements: setting, lighting, 
and costumes. Each in its own way 
contributes to the sum total result, the 
creation of an illusion, And, it must be 
recognized that illusion is the essence 
of the theatre. Despite any amount of 
devotion to techniques designed to am- 
plify the “realistic” qualities of the pro- 
duction, the world of the stage is always, 
and ever shall be, make-believe. In the 
theatre of Glenn Hughes, the illusion 
is created through the reading of the 
poetry of the script; in the theatre of 
Max Reinhardt it is effected through 
opulence and extravagance of line and 
color. Yet in each, the conflicts in which 
the actors indulge are of consequence 
only during the transient existence of 
the actor upon the stage. These conflicts 
terminate with the final curtain and the 
audience returns to the world of reality 
as it leaves the theatre. 


The designer, in his effort to bring 
about the desired result, employs the 
setting to create the illusion of place, 
the lighting to create the illusion of time, 
and the costumes to create the illusion 
of character. 


In achieving his result, as regards the set- 
ting, the designer is faced with overcoming a 
well-known fact; that the scenery is not 
created of brick and mortar, but of wood 
and muslin. His audiences are initially aware 
of the fact that the walls revealed to them 
upon the opening of the curtain are not of 


the substantial thickness of house construction, 
but rather of the thickness of muslin and 


paint. Too, the audience is aware that doors 
in the setting open not into other rooms, ac- 
tual gardens, outer terraces, or busy thorough- 
fares, but simply lead to offstage areas where 
the actors cease to be in view of the audience. 
Yet the designer must overcome this knowledge 
by so designing his setting as to create within 
the minds of the playgoers the illusion that this 
muslin and scene paint before them is in reali- 
ty a living room, an office, a factory, or a gar- 
den, as the case may be. The setting must 
inform the audience of the period in which 
the play takes place, give some suggestion of 
the type of person inhabiting this area, but 
should in no way call attention to itself as a 
stage setting. Its presence must be offered to, 
not thrust upon the audience. 


As the play progresses the scenery 
should be an unconscious part of the 
playgoers participation in the perfor- 
mance. In contrast to the “handsome 
and eye-filling” quality of the Broadway 
efforts, a setting should recede into a 
comfortably remote background, evi- 
dent but not obvious, apparent but not 
obtrusive. It should, in fact, be com- 
parable to the backgrounds of the classic 
paintings, in existence as an enviroment 
in which the central figures are acti- 
vated. 


Of particular importance, the setting must 
enhance the performance of the actors. Too 
little attention is devoted to this aspect by 
both professional and amateur designers in 
their false devotion to the creation of beautiful 
stage pictures. It is basic in architecture that 
doors and windows, in addition to being func- 
tional, are also elemental in ornament. Too 
frequently, the designer for the stage suits his 
doors and windows to the pattern or architec- 
tural arrangement best suited to the pictorial 
design. The consequent result is the abortive 
movement of one or more actors throughout 
the course of the play. The setting must be 
designed to fit the action, not the action to 
fit the setting. 


The first step in designing the setting 
to fit the action is, of course, to read 
the play. This statement may appear 
redundant, but in the light of an ex- 
perience I had some time ago, it seems 
important to make the statement blunt- 
ly. In discussing the effectiveness (or 
lack of effectiveness, I should say) of 
a particularly colorful and spectacular 
setting designed by a local artist for a 
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Scene from 
Death Takes a 
Holiday at the 
Benton Harbor, 
Michigan, High 
School (Thes- 
pian Troupe 
455). Directed 
by Margaret L. 
Meyn.. 





Little Theatre group in an eastern com- 
munity, I asked the designer why certain 
things had been arranged as they had. 
The reply was, “That's how the director 
wanted them. I don't know why. I 
haven't read the play, yet.” 

Assuming this is not a common fault, 
although I believe it to be frequent, the 
next step is to determine which are the 
important scenes, and which doors, 
windows, tables, chairs, or other archi- 
tectural features enter into these scenes 
actively. Having determined these 
things, the designer should then con- 
sult with the director on the manner in 
which these scenes are to be played. 
With this important information, the 
designer can then proceed logically to 
determine the arrangement of these 
architectural features. Such a procedure 
results in the enchancement of the actor’s 
performance. Effective entrances are en- 
sured, long crosses on short lines and 
conflict between the actors and funiture 
are eliminated. 

It is only after the arrangement of these ar- 
chitectural necessities is determined that the 
designer concerns himself with the details of 
these features. It is wise to re-read the play 
to gain as full a conception as is possible of 
the atmosphere intended by the playwright. 
Herein is a vital consideration; frequently, 
playwrights unfamiliar with the limitations of 
the theatre will demand in their extensive de- 
scriptions details of construction totally im- 
practical for stage production; on the other 
hand, certain playwrights aware of the limita- 
tions of the stage will be hesitant to express 
their demands and will not ask for all that it 
is possible to provide. It is the designer’s duty 
to determine what are the needs, and to de- 
termine what can be provided to meet those 
needs, and also to offer whatever is possible 
and desirable above and beyond the play- 
wright’s requests. These determinations can 
come only with a full understanding of the 
play. Having arrived at this point, the de- 
signer can proceed to draft his setting in terms 
of architectural detail. 


A designer's problem is always one 
of selection and arrangement and his 
solution is offered in terms of line and 
color. Having made his lineal selections 
and arrangements, he proceeds to color. 
Because of the use of stage lighting, 
designers for the stage frequently con- 
sider their problems in color vastly 
different than in any other field of de- 
sign. This is a fallacy; at least, an un- 
proved theory. The designer of a stage 
setting is faced with the same problem 
as the easel painter seeking to determine 
a suitable background for his canvas. 
If the stage designer will remember 
that his setting is a background, it im- 
mediately reduces the range of color 
to those suitable for backgrounds. 

In the selection of colors for back- 
grounds, the first step is to determine 
what colors are’ to make up the fore- 
ground. In the case of a stage produc- 
tion, the foreground colors are those in 
the costumes worn by the actors and ac- 
tresses. 


before proceeding further with the set- 
ting, is to plan the costumes. 
O return to an earlier statement, 
the designer employs the costumes 
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Level 
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Hence the designer’s problem, 


to create the illusion of character. Some- 
one has made the observation, “Cos- 
tumes do not make the actor, but they 
do help to explain him.” Obviously, 
the drawing of the character is depend- 
ent upon the ability of the individual 
actor, but a capable designer will place 
upon the actor such a costume as will 
more readily explain the nature and 
station of the character and will, there- 
by enchance the performance of the 
actor. 


Again, the problems of selection and _ ar- 
rangement enter into the designer’s considera- 
tions. He must know which actors are to be 
on stage at the same time, he must know for 
each scene which of those individuals are the 
dominant characters and which are the subor- 
dinate. He must be aware constantly of the 
relative values of characters from scene to 
scene. The designer will find it desirable oc- 
casionally for certain of his characters to 
change costumes whenever the script will al- 
low it, not simply in instances wherein the 
script calls for a change, but also in such in- 
stances as characters change in marked rela- 
tive importance from one scene to another. 
Dominant colors, obviously, are to be worn by 
the dominant characters. A color need not be 
bright or intense to be dominant. It can be 
commanding if it is in contrast to all other 
colors about it. The designer, having deter- 
mined these relative values, will select the col- 
ors for each costume, keeping constantly in 
mind the meanings popularly associated with 
certain colors. 


With this major task completed, the 
designer returns to a consideration of 
the color for his setting. He is faced 
here, however, not only with the 
selection of a color best suited as a 
background for his actors, but with the 
selection of one of which will aid in 
establishing the proper atmosphere, and 
one which will be within the spirit of 
the play. The intense colors he will 
delegate to his actors; the colors for his 
setting must be neutral. If in this in- 
stance the designer forgets \that his 
scenery is but an environment for the 
action and that it must remain so, all 
his devotion to this principle in the 
arrangement of architectural detail will 
have been in vain. Here, more so than 
in any other phase of his design, must 


he avoid the temptation to design a 
“beautiful” setting. 


\W/ TH these two major accomplish- 

ments completed, the designer is 
faced with the planning of his lighting. 
The extent of the inherent problems is 
manifest in the number of situations of 
time possible throughout the globe. As 
was said earlier, the designer employs 
his lighting to create the illusion of tine. 
Consider the problems facing the de- 
signer planning the lighting for the 
various scenes of Paul Green's The 
House of Connolly or Andre Obey’s 
Noah. His considerations must not be 
with what actually is the “color” of the 
day at a specific time and place, but 
with what creates the illusion in the 
minds of the audience that the scene 
before them is occurring at a particular 
time in a definite locale. Obviously, the 
lighting for the second, third, and fourth 
scenes of Galsworthy’s The Forest must 
not be treated in the manner of the first 
and last scenes. The treatment given 
an early morning scene on the forty 
acres of a southern sharecropper would 
not be that given to a Christmas eve 
scene in Victorian England. The de- 
signer must consider what colors and 
intensity of light ‘projected onto the 
playing area will best create the desired 
illusion. 

In addition to supplementing the other ele- 
ments in the creation of illusion, the lighting 
also must provide visibility. Audiences attend 
the theatre to hear a story told in terms of 
action. Lighting must enable them to see the 
action. The attitude of audiences at a movie 
when the film ceases to project upon the screen 
whereas the sound track continues to tell the 
story proves this point. They are not content 
simply to hear the story. While providing 
visibility, the lighting also must enhance the 
mood of the play and support the atmosphere 
created by the setting. In the proper selec- 
tion of color and intensity of light, and through 
its proper arrangement by focus and throw, the 
designer will amplify the psychological and 
emotional content of the script. 

To recapitulate, the designer endeav- 
ours to create an illusion in which 
purpose he will either succeed or fail, 
depending upon his proper use of the 
mediums at his disposal and of his 
understanding of the functions of these 
mediums. Outlined briefly they are: 

Purpose 
Medium ____ To create illusion of place 


Setting To provide background 
To enhance the performance of 
the actors 


Costumes To create illusion of character 
To provide active color 
Lighting To create illusion of time 
To provide visibility 
To accent the atmosphere of the 
play 
These are the functions of design for 
the stage. The designer whose efforts 
endeavor to fulfill these purposes will 
seldom have a handsome set, never an 
eye-filling one, and will not too often 
be accorded popular acclaim. But he 
will know that he has provided for his 
playwright, his actors, and his audiences 
the most honest effort possible. 
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| Ruth Gordon - 


| Kanin only one. 
| years of varied theatre experience behind 
' them and both are persons from whom 


' mediate future. 


| have met with unqualified success and 
| since this is, after all, a series of discus- 


' to try to fulfill her dreams. 


- arson Kanin 


By PAUL MYERS 
Theatre Collection, New York Public Library, New York, N.Y. 


T might seem a bit foolhardy to dis- 
cuss, in a series of articles about 
dramatists, two individuals who have 


thus far done so little in this sphere of 


theatrical endeavor. Ruth Gordon has 
written two produced plays; Garson 
Both, however, have 


we can expect to hear further in the im- 
Since all of their plays 


sions about new playwrights; it seemed 
valid to focus our attention upon them. 
Mr. and Mrs. Kanin (for so they are) 


have publicly stated that they would 
| both rather be good writers than any- 
| thing else. 


Miss Gordon has been so frankly autobio- 
graphical in her most recent play, YEARS 
AGO, that we feel we know a great deal about 
her early years in Wollaston, Mass., where 
she was born Ruth Gordon Jones in 1896. 
The theatre did not become aware of her ex- 
istence until nineteen years later, but through 
her writing we have come to know of her dur- 
ing those years. As a girl she felt the attrac- 
tion of the theatre and centered most of her 
efforts toward making a place for herself in it. 
The play is set during her senior year at Quin- 
cy High School just before she was able to con- 
vince her parents to give her the opportunity 
In a series of 
three articles which appeared in the ATLAN- 
TIC MONTHLY in 1939 under the title LOOK 


_ IN YOUR GLASS, Miss Gordon is able to offer 


a wider perspective of these years. These ar- 
ticles were a series of reminiscences prompted 
by entries in a diary kept during her high 
school years. Speaking of this diary: “It 
seemed a symbol that I was destined for great- 
er things than our shabby half of a double 
house at 14 Elmwood Avenue, Wollaston, 
Mass., where my mother and father and I and 
our cat hoped, dreamed, and somehow scrimped 
along —scrimped along on $37.50 a week 
which my father earned as foreman at Mellin’s 
food factory in Boston, seven miles away. 
“Her father had been to sea and still retained 


' a salty manner and expression; her mother 


spent most of her time creating for the family 
as. comfortable a life as the income allowed. 
It must have been rather a shock to Mr. and 
Mrs. Jones when Ruth exhibited so deep a de- 
sire to go on the stage. 


Though having fallen out of her class 
at the American Academy of Dramatic 


| Arts because she showed such little 


promise, Miss Gordon was able to secure 
the part of Nibs in Maude Adams’ re- 
vival of Peter Pan, which opened at the 
Empire Theatre in New York on the 21st 
of December, 1915. Her first review 
appeared the following morning in the 
New York Times where Alexander 
Woollcott wrote: “The new Wendy 
(Gladys Gillan) is an inappropriate 
choice and sadly disappointing but Ruth 
Gordon is ever so gay. as Nibs : 
What a triumphal moment this must 
have been for the young actress after 
all the years of struggle and doubt and 
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worry! Soon after this, she married 
Gregory Kelly, the actor who died in 
1927, and together they operated a stock 
company in Indianapolis. Returning to 
New York, Miss Gordon made her first 
big hit in Booth Tarkington’s Seventeen, 
which opened at the Booth Theatre on 
the 21st of January, 1918. Mr. Kelly 
played opposite her and Tarkington was 
so impressed with the players that he 
wrote Tweedles for them in which they 
appeared in 1923. 


From that point the career of this 
actress is almost a series of triumphs 
and includes: Bobby in Maxwell Ander- 
son's Saturday's Children in 1927; Serena 
Blandish in $. N. Behrman’s play of that 
name in January, 1929; Lily Malone in 
Philip Barry’s Hotel Universe in 1980; 
Susie Sachs in A Church Mouse, by 
Laszlo Fodor, in 1931; one of the ec- 
centric Rimplegar family in Gertrude 
Tonkonogy’s Three Cornored Moon in 
1933; Lucy Wells in John Wexley’s im- 
passioned portrayal of the Scottsboro 
trials, They Shall Not Die; Mrs. Pinch- 
wife in a magnificient revival of Wycher- 
ley's The Country Wife; Mattie Silver 
in Owen and Donald Davis’ dramatiza- 
tion of Edith Wharton’s Ethan Frome; 
Nora in Ibsen’s A Dolls House in 1938 
and Natasha in Katharine Cornell’s re- 
rival of Chekhov's The Three Sisters in 
December, 1942, This rather hasty sur- 
vey brings us to the approximate point 








This is the third in a series of seven 
articles by Mr. Myers on new American 
playwrights. In the February issue Mr. 
Myers will discuss Arthur Miller.—Editor 





at which the actress became the drama- 


tist so let us see what Mr. Kanin has 
been doing during this period. 


As a youth, he exhibited the same yearning 
for a career in the theatre as his wife, but his 
path toward it was even more difficult. Though 
he did not have parental objections to over- 
come, he did have to face obstacles of an even 
more damaging kind — principally economic. 
Thornton Wilder once asked Kanin if he had 
ever actually known a Billie Dawn (the char- 
acter in the latter's BORN YESTERDAY, who 
through education suddenly acquires a sense 
of humanity, culture, understanding). Kanin 
replied: “You're looking at Billie Dawn right 
now. 


His formal education extended only 
as far as a sophomore year at James 
Madison High School in Brooklyn. At 
the age of twelve, he was working as 
a Western Union messenger, and not 
very many years after he was saxophon- 
ist at a Fourteenth Street restaurant. 
He was twenty-one in 1933 when he 
graduated from the American Academy 
of Dramatic Arts. It will be recalled 
that Ruth Gordon, too, studied at this 
famous school, but by this time she was 
already an actress of established repu- 
tation. Mr. Kanin was, fortunately, 
spared the usual months of making the 
rounds of theatrical offices in search of 
work. In April, 1933, almost immedi- 
ately after his graduation, he appeared 
in the production of Albert Bein’s Little 
OF Boy and in the Spewack’s Spring 
Song the following season. Engagements 











Harry Brock and Billie Dawn in a scene from Garson Kanin’s play, Born Yesterday, which 


opened on Broadway early in February 1946, with Max Gordon as producer. 


The play is 


still attracting large audiences at the Lyceum Theatre. 





a yarn with which he had no sympathy.” In 


in the rather short-lived Ladies’ Money 
April, 1941, he joined the army. 


and The Body Beautiful followed, but by 
1936 he had established himself as an 
assistant to George Abbott. At this 
period, Mr. Abbott was one of the most 
successful of the New York producers. 
These were the years during which he 
was presenting a string of farce come- 
dies, including Three Men On A Horse, 
Boy Meets Girl and Room Service. They 
were plays in which one boisterous in- 
cident followed another in rapid suc- 
cession. The dialogue was racy; the 
characters either shady ne’er-do-wells or 
completely unsophisticated youngsters 
trying to get along in a milieu which was 
too much for them. These plays set a 
pattern which many have tried to follow, 
but never with the same success as 
crowned Mr. Abbott’s efforts at this par- 
ticular period. 


Mr. Kanin, meanwhile, had kept in 
touch with the theatre by directing short 
films for the army, and in November. 
1945 staged the production of Robert E. 
Sherwood’s The Rugged Path, which 
brought Spencer Tracy back into the 
theatre. Just before Christmas, 1945, } 
his first play, Born Yesterday, made its 
bow in New Haven. On Christmas Day, 
the play opened in Boston, and it came f 
into New Yorks Lyceum Theatre on 
February 4, 1946. In the interim, some 
re-writing had taken place and Jean 
Arthur had been replaced in one of the 
major roles (that of the aforementioned 
Billie Dawn) by Judy Holliday, the 
winner of an award during the previous 
season for giving the most promising 
performance of any new actress. 


Over 21 was the first play to emanate 
from this talented couple, and Miss 
Gordon tells us how it came about. “You 
start writing a play excitedly enough, 
but it’s seeing it through to the finish 
that takes will and energy.” During the 
summer of 1943, she had taken a house 
in Washington to be near her husband, 
who was stationed there. The house- 
hold chores and the shopping did not 
consume all of her time and she took to 
trying a play. “But what could I write 
about,” continues Miss Gordon, “cer- 
tainly not my childhood (which is par- 
ticularly amusing because of her second 
play). Miss Gordon’s friend, Dorothy 
Parker, had also absented herself from 
her brilliant career to be near her hus- 
band, Alan Campbell, who was under- 
going the grueling training of the air 
corps officer. The humorous angles of 
such a situation were apparent to Miss 
Gordon, and from them she created a 
vastly successful comedy. The play 
opened in New Haven on the 16th of 
December, 1943 and came into New 
York the following January 3rd. Miss 
Gordon, herself, enacted the leading 
role, and the venture was entirely suc- 
cessful. The play was later filmed with 
Irene Dunne in the leading role, sup- 
ported by Alexander Knox and Charles 


The play is an amusing yet biting commen. 
tary on current society. It prompted L. A. 
Sloper to write in his review for the CHRIS. 
TIAN SCIENCE MONITOR: “His comedy 
carries on a tradition that goes back to Aristo. 
phanes and continues through Ibsen, Shaw. 
THE MAN OF THE HOUR, BOTH YOUR 
HOUSES and many others...” The play is 
the story of a junk dealer who, by succeeding 
in one shrewd deal after another, has acquired 
considerable power. He buys and sells the 
destinies of thousands of his fellows — his 
power extending even as far as the United 
States Senate. In his train are innumerable 
hangers-on, including a rather uneducated ex- 
chorine who (in her own words): “has every- 
thing — two fur coats — everything.” The play 
shows us what happens when the lady receives 


In 1937, Mr. Kanin, having gained very valu- 
able experience under Abbott, branched out in- 
to play-directing on his own. In April of that 
year, he staged a production of Bernard C. 
Schoenfeld’s HITCH YOUR WAGON, and the 
following November he functioned in a similar 
capacity for Dore Scharys TOO MANY HE- 
ROES. Neither of these plays met with favor. 
He did, however, stage the book of BABES IN 
ARMS, the Richard Rodgers-Lorenz Hart musi- 
cal which gave the world such musical fa- 
vorites as WHERE OR WHEN and THE LA- 
DY IS A TRAMP. VARIETY of the 23rd 
June, 1937, carried the report that Garson Ka- 
nin had joined the Samuel Goldwyn organiza- 
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tion and would work into a producer or a di- 
rector under the film magnate’s personal train- 
ing. He observed for almost a year, but neith- 
er produced nor directed. 


It was only after he left Goldwyn and 
joined RKO, that he found the oppor- 
tunity to direct. His first film was A 
Man to Remember, which was released 
late in 1938. This now famous film was 
released as a B-picture, a low budget 
film designed to play the minor theatres 
or as the less important part of a double 
feature program. The script was by 
Dalton Trumbo, and was adapted from 
Failure by Katherine Haviland-Taylor. 
Howard Barnes, writing in the NEw 
York HERALD TripuNE of the 13th of 
November, 1938, echoes the feelings of 
most of the reviewers: “Garson Kanin, 
making a brilliant debut as a director, 
has employed cut-backs to pull an epi- 
sodic narrative into a compelling unity. 
By starting with the doctor's funeral, at 
which a whole town pays homage to 
him except for the leading citizen-credi- 
tors, who sit around waiting for his 
strong box to be opened, the film has 
been given remarkable fluency.” 


A MAN TO REMEMBER firmly established 
Mr. Kanin as a leading director, and he fol- 
lowed it with such favorites as THE GREAT 
MAN VOTES, BACHELOR MOTHER, MY 
FAVORITE WIFE, THEY KNEW WHAT 
THEY WANTED and TOM, DICK AND 
HARRY. The only blur on a highly success- 
ful career was his suspension by RKO in 1939, 
because of his refusal to direct a film of ANNE 
OF WINDY POPLARS. Mr. Kanin raised a 
nice aesthetic point by explaining that he did 
not object to making a B picture but that his 
rebellion “was impelled by his assignment to 
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Our complete line of fine real hair 
wigs and beards may be had for any play 
on a rental basis. We will quote rental 
prices if you will advise us of your needs. 


BE SURE to order early. Allow plenty 
of time when asking for quotations. 


For your CHRISTMAS play we can 
supply wigs and beards suited to all 
biblical characters. 


We ship anywhere in the United States. 


MAKE-UP 


We carry a complete line of Max Factor’s 
stage and screen make-up. Send for price 
list. 


STUDENT’S MAKE-UP KIT 


Male, Female or Motion Picture — each 
kit $1.80 postpaid and taxpaid. 


MODERN MAKE-UP 


A complete text book on the art of 
make-up, $1.50 postpaid. 


SANTA CLAUS 


WIGS— BEARDS —— COSTUMES 


(For Rent or Sale) 


SANTA CLAUS MASKS 
(Fine waxed) $1.25 


Banner Play Bureau, Inc. 


449 Powell Street San Francisco 2, Calif. 
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an eye-opening education through the good 
graces of a magazine writer, who had come to 
interview the tycoon. Though freighted with 
meaning and import, the play is completely en- 
tertaining and exhibits Mr. Kanin’s very capa- 
ble comedy training. 


The ever-present VARIETY reported 
some time during the tour of Over 21 
that Miss Gordon was to retire from the 
stage and devote herself to writing. 
Her only play since that time, Years Ago, 
came into New York early in December, 
1946. The play is an autobiographical 
account of Miss Gordon’s years in Wal- 
laston. It is not, I feel, by any means a 
great play, but it is a thoroughly amusing 
piece for the theatre. Staged by Mr. 
Kanin, and with Frederic March and 
Floreince Eldridge giving masterly por- 
trayals of Miss Gordon’s parents, the 
play provided a highly satisfactory eve- 
ning in the theatre. Patricia Kirkland 
appeared as the young girl who was to 
become Ruth Gordon. 


It is certain that the Kanins will con- 
tinue to devote themselves to the thea- 
tre and to playwriting. It is hoped that 
Mr. Kanin’s great directorial talents wil 
not keep him entirely from his playwrit- 
ing, and that before very long he will 
have offered us a worthy successor to 
Born Yesterday. “Born Yesterday is 
a hit show,” he has said, “but I have 
still to write a really fine play.” 


Ruth Gordon and Garson Kanin have 
served a great art in the past, by helping 
to bring forward other people’s creations 
All that they have learned is helping 
them now to express artistic ideas o! 
their own. 
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Rehearsing the Children’s Play 


The Third of a Series of Articles on Rehearsal Techniques 


By CHARLOTTE B. CHORPENNING 
Goodman Memorial Theatre, Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 


children at the Goodman Theatre 

are controlled by two things. On 
the one hand, the actors are students 
in the school of acting in the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago; on the other hand, 
skilled acting for children’s audiences 
differs in certain definite respects from 
skilled acting on the professional stage 
for adult audiences for which these stu- 
dents are being trained. A _ resulting 
problem for the school and for the di- 
rector is how to offer plays in the Chil- 
dren’s Theatre which give our child- 
audience its fullest experience, without 
confusing actors who are preparing for 
adult audiences. 


R eildren techniques for plays for 


The school deals with this problem by two 
policies. Plays for children are acted by sec- 
ond year students, who thus get their first ex- 
perience in playing in paid, public perform- 
ances before an audience whose reactions are 
swift and unmistakable, but who have a whole 
year of additional training in playing for adult 
audiences before graduation; and no student 
is cast more than twice in the Children’s Thea- 
tre except in the rare instance when a vitally 
important role cannot be filled from the second 
year (this has happened only twice in the last 
ten years) or in the case of a student who looks 
forward to specializing in Children’s Theatre 
after graduation. As director, I cooperate 
in this matter in four specific ways. I try to 
make my actors conscious of both the like- 
nesses and the differences in acting for chil- 
dren and for adults; I try to give them under- 
standing of the facts about the child-audience 
from which the differences arise; I put especial 
emphasis on the fundamental techniques which 
acting for children and for adults have in com- 
mon; and I try to arouse in each actor his own 
creative relation to the task of reaching the 
child-audience with the richest values he him- 
self feels in the play. 


These aims are followed by dealing 
with specific instances as occasion arises. 
Therefore this article will merely report 
a few illustrative instances. 


E begin with a reading, each actor 

taking his own role, usually with- 
out discussion. Either then, or at the 
first rehearsal, I say, “One difference in 
playing for children is that we need 
much movement. You will take advan- 
tage of every honest opportunity for it as 
we shape up the play.” This often leads 
a misguided actor who supposes he must 
“play down” to children, to offer un- 
related movements. In a pause in re- 
hearsal a signal brings him to my side. 
“I don’t understand the Wolf's entrance.” 
“It was for movement. Didn't you say—?” 
“I said honest movement. Surely your 
acting technique has stressed that move- 
ment originates in character.” “I didn't 
suppose children understood character.” 
“They don’t analyze it but they sense it, 
powerfully. Go into the audience Sat- 
urday; watch how the children’s faces 
and bodies take on the expressions and 
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respond to the movements of BoBo when 
she practices being a detective. That’s 
the way they learn what words mean — 
hearing them connected with movement, 
voice quality and facial expressions. 
Now, what do you know about your 
Wolf?” “He's a showoff. Hed strut.” 
“Do it. — Good.” 


Alert actors come up to listen. Ques- 
tions follow. The Mother: “I’ve been 
trying to make it clear that Red Riding 
Hood can always count on me. That’s 
why I laugh when I shake my finger at 
her.” “Right. You are in the play to 
give the children a sense of social, emo- 
tional security. The Woodmen give 
them physical security.” A Woodman: 
“Oh! Then it’s good I’m such a husky!” 
“That was no accident in casting!” Sec- 
ond Woodman: “Is it all right the way 
I swing her into the air when she en- 
ters?” “Exactly right. You give social 
and physical security, both. Your play- 
fulness shows you love her; your lifting 
her so high shows how strong you are. 
You see, the children will identify them- 
selves with Red Riding Hood. They 
will be up in the air with her, in imagin- 
ation, feeling safe and loved.” 


Most of our actors develop revealing 
movement, readily. Occasionally, one 
has to be given the right move. Often 
one or two such “ready-made” move- 
ments start him off on his own. Often 
they interpret his line to him. The 
Chinese Grandmother, in Lee BoBo, was 
given typically Chinese gestures to ac- 
company certain lines, by the Chinese 
co-author. “Oh!” she cried, “now I know 
exactly how she feels!” 


It soon becomes evident that move- 
ment by many actors at once may make 
a confusing stage. We work on timing 
and co-ordinating movement, or arrested 
movement, on projecting a meaning 


without movement, and other ways of 
unifying a scene around its dramatic 
center. As is my constant habit, I em- 
phasize the importance of what we're 
doing by an incident reported by one 
of our research groups; for instance, the 
restless youngster who answered her 
mother’s “Sh-h. Watch the stage.” with 
“I can't. It gets me mixed up.” 


Creating an “un-mixed-up” stage requires 
mastery of techniques which differ from those 
used in acting for adults only in being a little 
more obvious, at times, and in being of more 
vital importance to a child-audience. Such 
are the need, at all times, for a definite center 
of audience attention; the various ways of con- 
trolling such attention at a given instant; tempo 
patterns which keep the story moving yet give 
the children time to absorb significant events 
and emotions to the full; voice and diction 
which capture attention without asking the 
children for conscious listening; emotional pat- 
terns which alternate tension and relaxation in 
the audience; transition from one mood or 
scene to another; etc. etc. 


Rehearsal by now includes relentless 
drill on detail related to the above tech- 
nical points — cues, pace, timing, filled 
pauses, phrasing, projection, building 
and resolution of climaxes, and so on. 
Ineffective voices are sent to the teacher 
of diction; ineffective bodies to the 
body technique instructor for improve- 
ment in walking, dancing, posture. 
Meantime constant repetition of certain 
basic facts of the child-audience makes 
it hard for any actor to forget them. 
“The stage must be a picture book.” 
“No child must have to listen.” “Chil- 
dren identify with one character; the 
need to listen breaks the identification 
and kill interest.” “It is experience we 
give our audience, not words, or facts, 
or moral rules.” “No child is meant to 
sit still for long; unless we give him exer- 
cise within the play (laughing, shouting 
with excitement, clapping with delight 
at the hero’s success, emphasizing with 
large movement) he will take it outside 
the play (restlessness, disorder )” “Chil- 
dren connot make quick transitions; we 
must do it for them.*~ “Too long con- 
tinued tension is destructive; we must 
relax it by laughter, or beauty.” “Come- 
dy is not used for its own sake; it must 











Scene from a production of Snow White and t 
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he Seven Dwarfs given by the Playcrafters 


of the Pontiac, Michigan, Senior High School (Thespian Troupe 499) under the direction of 
W. N. Viola 
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NATIONAL 
WINNING ORATIONS 


TOMORROW'S WORLD 
Barbara Frank. (New) Won Na- 


tional (Original) 1947 ........ 50¢ 
AGE OF REASON 

Won National (Original) 1946 .. 50¢ 
ARMAMENTS FOR PEACE 

Won a National (Extem) ...... 50¢ 


CHALLENGE TO AMERICAN WOMEN 


Won a National (Original) .... 50¢ 
CRIME, ITS OWN DETECTOR 
Won a National ............ 35¢ 


MONSTER IN THE PUBLIC SQUARE 
Won five states and a National . 50¢ 
SUPREME MENACE 
Won nine states and two Noa- 
tional, 1946 
WHAT IS AMERICA 


Won three states and 
National, 1946 


NEW ORATIONS 


(Space allows us to mention only 
a few of our new orations) 
AMERICA MUST RETURN TO 
FUNDAMENTALS 
Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker 


AMERICA TOMORROW 
H. W. Prentis, Jr. 


AMERICA’S GOOD EARTH 
John M. Martin ........... 


EDUCATION FOR HATE 


Won National Collegiate Contest 
(Women’s Div.) 1947 


FASTER, FASTER 


Won Ill. and Eastern Collegiate 
Contests (Women’s Div.) 1947 . 


FOR WHOM THE BELL TOLLS 
Lieut. James H. Case 


MY PAPER DOLL 

Won National Collegiate 
a,» 
THE PEOPLE MAKE HISTORY 
Won Mich. and third in National 
Collegiate Contests, 1947 ._. 50¢ 


PERENNIAL PROBLEM OF MANKIND 


. 50¢ 


50¢ 


. 50¢ 


S0¢ 


veemes ©. Dewey ........... 50¢ 
STARS IN THEIR COURSES 

Won S. Dak. and second in West- 

ern Collegiate Contest, 1947 .. 50¢ 


THE WINDOWPANE 


Won Pacific Coast Collegiate and 
National Pi Kappa Delta 
Contests, 1947 
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Designing, Scenery for the Stage 
By A. S. Gillette 
A reprint of the series of seven articles by 
Professor Gillette es last season in 
DRAMATICS MAGAZINE. A practical source 
of authoritative information for theatre 
workers at all educational levels. Price, 50¢ 
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move the story.” “Beauty is not used 
for its own sake; it must move the story.” 
“Dancing is not used for its own sake; 
it must move the story.” “A basic need 
of children is the sense of security.” 
“Little and dull children in the audience 
get their meanings from movement, voice 
quality, and facial expression, not from 
words.” “Our children are learning what 
words mean by hearing them used, even 
the brightest of them.” “Children catch 
emotion from the actors and the rest of 
the audience (psychic participation ).” 
And over and over, “We must never stop 
the story.” 


Such drill sessions are always fol- 
lowed, and usually preceded, by unin- 
terrupted acting of the unit in which 
the need for them appeared — a scene, 
or an act, or, as performance draws near, 
the whole play. 


| agp eege~at is followed up during 
the fifteen to twenty-five perfor- 
mances. Sometimes the whole cast is 
called, sometimes only those concerned 
in a definite audience reaction. Perhaps 
the handling of an actual case of rest- 
lessness in the audience (restless audi- 
ence means something wrong on the 
stage) will suggest possibilities of this 
follow-up, though every case is unique. 

In this particular case, we'd produced 
the play some years before without such 
restlessness, so we eliminated rewriting. 
It occurred in all the first three perfor- 
mances, so we eliminated some unusual 
factor in the audience. That left acting 
and direction. 


The scene during which the restless- 
ness occurred followed an outstanding 
successful one. In that, the Young Wolf, 
to show how smart he was, imitated Red 
Riding Hood’s voice from different di- 
rections, as the Woodman and the Grand- 
mother passed through the woods, near 
the wolf cave. It made them start this 
way and that in confusion, to find her. 
He then began calling to one in the 
other's voice, but finally lost his head 
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and called to the Woodman in the 
Grandmother’s voice when they were 
right together. The game was up and 
the chase was on. Faster and faster 
they went, Wolf and Woodman sprin'- 
ing, leaping, ducking, up the rocks, over 
them, behind them, crossing and recros:- 
ing in front of the Grandmother who 
whirled in confusion and terror till she 
sank exhausted. The Wolf leaped over 
her to refuge in a rift in the rocks; the 
Woodman missed him, gave up, and 
helped the grandmother up and off. The 
old Wolf who had watched this from the 
cave, emerged to give the Young Wo'f 
a much needed lesson. Restlessness, and 
consequent inattention, during this scene 
was serious, because the lesson was pre)- 
aration for things which affected the 
plot in Act III. Rehearsal had recoz- 
nized the need of transition from this 
high peak of movement and excitement, 
to the quieter scene. but had underesti- 
mated the power of the unusually fine 
acting during the chase, to arouse the 
audience. 


Three changes restored the usual spellbound 
attention. We prolonged the transition; we 
increased and enlarged the movement in the 
early part of it: we increased volume and emo- 
tional power of the voices. Instead, for exam- 
ple, of merely stopping to lean against the 
rocks in exhaustion, the Woodman all but 
missed his footing, letting the Grandmother 
slip down as he regained his balance; they de- 
layed, panting violently, he fanned her leaning 
close to hear what she was trying to say, caus- 
ing the audience to hush in order to hear, also; 
he lifted her and carried her over the rocks in- 
stead of merely supporting her off, and, to 
cheer her along, sang her favorite “Ho, for the 
cowslips,” at the top of his voice, swinging to 
the rhythm of it as they went. Instead of 
waiting for the Old Wolf's “Come here!” the 
Young Wolf pranced up onto the highest rock 
as the Woodman’s song began to fade, and 
highstepped it to the rhythm as it died away; 
gave a startled jump (very high) at her fierce 
“Come here!” and a great leap off the rocks 
as she repeated the command, double volume. 
Throughout the lesson scene, movement and 
volume very gradually decreased leading the 
audience from the shouts of laughter and cries 
of excitement called out in the former scene 
to chuckles of humor and close attention to 
developing plot. Said one of the actors, 
“There’s no thrill like controlling a children’s 
audience.” 


No other audience problem may ever 
call for exactly the same treatment. We 
might be trying to make just the right 
preparation for and duration of an ex- 
perience of great beauty, or, as in Lee 
BoBo, when the white jade Goddess was 
lifted out of its box by the devout old 
Grandmother, to reach them with an 
unanalyzed “sense of the holy”. We 
might be trying to give them an unfor- 
gettable experience in one of the ways 
life works, to function in grown-up think- 
ing, as we have known to happen. But 
rehearsal and performance techniques 
are always an attempt to use established 
theatre techniques in the light of what 
we have learned about the child-audi- 
ence. 


The plays referred to are LITTLE RED 
RIDING HOOD and LITTLE LEE BOBO. 
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Realism 


The Third in a Series of Articles on Styles of Scene Design 
By RICHARD CORSON 


New York, N. Y. 


OR many years now realism has 

been by far the most universally 

used of all scenic styles. It is the 
most obvious type of setting and ap- 
pears, at least, to require the least imag- 
ination. For many plays .it is undoubt- 
edly the best possible choice. 

However, realism is used far too 
frequently in the non-professional thea- 
tre when some other style would serve 
It is used 
because it seldom occurs to anyone not 
to use it. 

Rut first, let us examine realism to 
find out what it is. According to the 
definitions we have set up, realism is 
selective naturalism. The setting gives 
an impression of being the real thing 
without including the infinity of un- 
necessary and confusing detail one 
might find in real life. The important 
elements in the setting are selected and 
used along with enough others to dress 
the set properly. In general, details are 
added with a view to artistic rather than 
naturalistic effect. Even in realism cer- 
tain liberties are permitted with reality. 
But the over-all effect is that of a dupli- 
cation of the real thing. 


Unfortunately, too few non-profes- 
sional designers do use enough selec- 
They tend to 
copy real life too closely and_ thus 
veer toward naturalism. For example, 
real wallpaper is used to cover the flats. 
This is not only impracticable but com- 
pletely ineffective in the theatre. A 


_ paper which is designed to look well in 


an average-sized room at close range 
will be washed out on a large stage 
at audience distance. Furthermore, it 
will be completely flat — no variation 
in tone. Stage walls should be lighter 
and brighter toward the bottom and 
gray out somewhat toward the top. 
If the room is to look “lived in,’ there 
must be the suggestion of time and 
human use around doors and windows 
and pictures and in the corners. Im- 
portant parts of the setting must be 
accented, unimportant parts subdued. 
Furthermore, wallpaper is usually too 
light, and the pattern is too definite. In 
looking at the setting one is aware of 
nothing but an over-all pattern. Even 
the actors are lost. 

Then, too, sofas, pillows, chairs, drap- 
eries, pictures, etc., are taken at random 
from homes, stores, or prop rooms with- 
out much regard as to how they fit into 
the over-all color scheme, how their size 
or material or oldness or newness is 
adapted to the room in which theyre to 
be used. In other words, functions of 
the designer seems to be completely 
overlooked — that is, the careful selec- 
tion of detail to create precisely the 
right impression on the audience. 

In designing a realistic setting one 
must develop a floor plan which is plaus- 
ible, adaptable to the action of the play, 
and interesting from an esthetic view- 
point. Nothing is duller than an old box 
set even if it does have the necessary 
doors and windows. I actually know of 
high schools in which the janitor is 





told approximately where doors and 
windows should be and then is allowed 
to set up the stock flats just as he pleases 
for the show. If the show is that unim- 
portant, better not do it at all. 

Then one must carefully plan the wall 
treatment, window draping, style of 
woodwork, doors, and fireplace, and 
furniture as well as the color scheme, 
which will include everything which is 
seen on the stage at any time, including 
the costumes. Both style and color 
scheme should be worked out on the 
basis of what is most appropriate and 
meaningful to the play, not on the basis 
of what seems easiest. Then you have 
the start of an effective realistic set. 

The realistic exterior presents a greater 
problem, but the secret usually lies in 
cleverly masking the wings with realis- 
tic pieces and not permitting too great 
an expanse of sky to show. Perhaps 
you recall Jo Mielziner’s impressive 
bridge scene for Winterset. Only a nar- 
row vertical section of sky is seen, but 
it is sufficient to give an outdoor atmos- 
phere to the whole scene. In such a 
set, lighting is, of course, of extreme 
importance. One of the most effective 
realistic exteriors on Broadway recently 
was the backyard set for All My Sons. 
The sides of the stage were masked by 
neighboring houses, and again only a 
very small bit of sky was visible. 

But for many plays one can vary the 
realistic treatment, especially in the di- 
rection of what we shall call stylized 
realism. A full realistic set is used with 
all of the normal details, but the set is 
treated in a somewhat unrealistic man- 
ner — perhaps by exaggerating perspec- 
tive, as in the photograph of Mr. Wade’s 
Family Portrait set, perhaps by painting 
it in a somewhat sketchy manner, per- 
haps by over-designing or exaggerating 
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Realism 


Setting) for a 
production of 
First Lady pre- 
sented at the 
Evanston, _Iili- 
nois, High 
School. 





This is the conventional type of setting which has been popular for many years both on Broadway and off. For the majority of 


' modern plays, it is probably the most appropriate style of setting. 
| tention to detail than most non-professional groups are willing to give. 
| are actually never finished. Baseboards, cornices, and thickness may be omitted completely or suggested by careless painting. 
Draperies don’t hang right or are the wrong style. 
When the flats are painted, the work has only begun. 


are wrong in shape, size, and color. 


It’s chief disadvantage lies in the fact that it requires more at- 
The majority of “realistic” sets in colleges and high schools 


Colors are not skillfully planned. Backings are ridicuously planned. Pictures 


Too often it is thought to be very 


nearly finished. Observe in this set not only the evidences of competent designing, but also the great care with which the set 


| was executed and the very careful attention to every decorative detail. 
: school or college set and this one. 


DeceMBER, 1947 


Therein lies the difference between an average high 











FOR 
JANUARY RELEASE 


Two New Three-Act Plays 
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WHEN I WAS GREEN 


Guernsey LePelley’s ebullient farce- 
comedy, titled from Shakespeare’s 
‘“  .°In my salad days, when | was 
green in judgement.” The cast: 6 M. 
8 W., with several light assignments. 
There are many quotable lines in this 
play — lines that are likely to be 
bandied about the corridors. Inves- 
tigate it now for your Senior play. 


Books, 75¢ each. Royalty on per- 
centage, or flat rate will be quoted. 
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OH FATHER! 


William Ellis Jones’s provocative com- 
edy for a cast of girls, ten, to be exact. 
With Richmond, Virginia as a back- 
ground, banker Baynard’s effervescent 
family exhibits, in the course of an 
interesting hour and three-quarters, 
some of the’ best and some of the 
worst intentions. But the final score 
is most satisfactory. First produced 
at Sullins College, Bristol, Virginia, 
it was pronounced by the director, 
Edith Emily Humphrey, “a perfect 
comedy for an all-girl cast.’ 


Books, 75¢ each. Royalty on per- 
centage, or flat rate if requested. 


SPECIAL GUEST 


A compelling new one-act drama, by 
Donald Elser, author of the sensation- 
ally successful contest-winner, Balcony 
Scene. Tested thoroughly at Youngs- 
town College. . The set is simplicity 
itself. The cast is made up of 3M., 
2W. Watch for further details in 
the January Lagniappe, Row-Peterson’s 
little drama newspaper with the big 


circulation. 
Books, 50¢ each. Royalty, $5 per 
performance. 

IMPORTANT 


Because book post has been much slower 
this season than formerly, it will be well 
to send a remittance to cover special- 
delivery charges, if you are in a hurry 
for your playbooks. If the order is to be 
charged, then specify that we are to 
add the special-delivery charge to your 
bill. Thank you. 


ROW, PETERSON 
AND COMPANY 


1911 Ridge Ave. 131 E. 23rd St. 
Evanston, Illinois New York 10 
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Stylized Realism 


Sketch for FAMILY PORTRAIT by Robert J. Wade for the Emerson Drama Workshop. 
The units of scenery are basically realistic in form but are given an unrealistic decora- 


tive effect by the use of false perspective. 
but it is actually a form of stylization. 


Mr. Wade calls this style neoperspectivism, 
This particular form of stylization has come into 


prominence recently and is extremely effective in dressing up a set with that decorative 


touch of the artist. 








decorative details to give a fairybook 
quality, a humorous one, or even a 
macabre one, as in the recent Broadway 
production of The Medium. 

In The Medium, for example, all the 
necessary realistic details were included, 
but doorways and screens were exag- 
gerated in perspective, as they might 
be in a decorative drawing. And the 
whole set — walls, screens, furniture, 
woodwork — was painted in such a way 
as to suggest mold and decay — the 
rather terrifying kind found in the Pic- 
ture of Dorian Gray. Strong contrasts 
of an almost silver white paint highlight- 
ing decayed edges on a very deep brown- 
ish gray set and furniture. The mood 
for the play was set the moment the 
curtain rose. The stylization was, of 
course, completely in harmony with the 
stylized musical play. 

The Lunts’ production of The Pirate 
must be considered an example of styl- 
ized realism for the most part, because 
the sets were fairly realistic in form, but 
they were painted in a very free style 
with bold brush strokes and strong color 
as if they were life-sized oil or tempera 
sketches. The style of the sets lent the 
production a dash and a freshness it 
could never have had otherwise. 

This stylized realism is a very modern 
development and is being used more 
and more on Broadway and in the non- 
professional theatre. It is particularly 
valuable in the latter because one can 
make up for small stages and inadequate 
equipment and money by the cleverness 
and freshness of the design. The whole 
show immediately takes on a new 
sparkle. 

The question remains, of course, as 
to when stylized realism is appropriate. 


There are probably no rules, but a few 
examples may help. For such a grimly 
realistic play as Gorkis The Lower 
Depths stylization would probably be 
out of place, just as it would be for 
Craig's Wife, in which the setting really 
becomes the third point of the triangle. 
For a play like The Importance of Being 
Earnest, which is best done in a some- 
what artificial manner, a stylized setting 
can add a great deal to the humor. John 
Gielgud’s recent production of the play 
was a brilliant one, but the settings 
seemed not to contribute very much. 
One of them was rather amusing in 
color, but the others were quite dull 
and uninteresting, while the acting and 
direction were very brittle and _ scintil- 
lating. Sets for Moliere should probably 
always be stylized — not necessarily 
stylized realism, though that is one pos- 


sibility. 


Actually, one must examine not only 
the play but the production before de- 
termining whether stylized realism is 
appropriate or not. If the play is being 
directed in an unusual or somewhat 
unrealistic manner, then probably a sty!- 
ized setting will be appropriate. O/ten 
when the element of fantasy enters into 
a realistic script, a similar elenient 
should enter into the setting. On Jor- 
rowed Time was set realistically in New 
York: I should be inclined to prefer a 
slight stylization, though there are good 
arguments on both sides of the question. 
In other words, don’t stylize just for the 
fun of it. Let your stylization be a con- 
tributing factor in the total effect of the 
play. On the other hand, remember 
that though straight realism has its place, 
it is only one of many possibilities. 
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International lheatre Institute 


Final Draft Charter 


INCE theatrical art is a universal expression 
of mankind, and possesses the influence and 
power to link large groups of the world’s 
peoples, 
It is hereby decided to form an independent 
international centre to be known as the IN- 
TERNATIONAL THEATRE INSTITUTE. 


ARTICLE I. Purpose 


Tie purpose of the Institute is to promote 
international exchange of knowledge and prac- 
tice in theatre arts. 


ARTICLE II. Functions 


To achieve this purpose the Institute will 
provide a Centre for the collection and dis- 
smination of all types of theatrical information 
and the convenient handling of all types of 
international theatrical exchange and to issue 
sich publications as may facilitate these ends. 


ARTICLE III. Membership 


1. The Institute will invite each member 
country to establish a national centre, repre- 
sentitive of that country’s theatrical art, to 
assist in carrying out the functions of the In- 
stitute. Each National Centre will be known 
as; ‘name of country) Centre of the INTER- 
NATIONAL THEATRE INSTITUTE. 

2. A Centre may be composed of sub-Cen- 
tres or branches, for reasons of regional con- 
venience or professional needs. But the In- 
stitute will recognize no more than one Centre 
in each country. 

3. A Centre ceases to be a member of the 
Institute: 

(a) by resignation; 

(b) by expulsion, after a three-quarters 
majority vote of the Congress; 

(c) by neglecting to pay its annual dues. 


ARTICLE IV. Constitution 
1. The Institute shall be directed by an In- 
tenational Theatre Congress which shall ap- 
point an Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE V. International Theatre Congress 
A. — Composition 

1. The Congress shall consist of represen- 
tatives officially designated by National Cen- 
tres. Each Centre shall appoint not more than 
three delegates and three alternates, and may 
be accompanied by technical advisers and by 
such other experts as may be deemed necessary. 


B. — Functions 

1. The Congress shall pass on the Draft 
Constitution before its official adoption. 

2. The Congress shall determine the plans 
and policies of the institute. 

3. The Congress shall approve of the ex- 
penditures of the current year and shall vote 
the bndget of the next calender year. 

4. The Congress shall elect the members of 
the Executive Committee. 

C. — Voting 

1. Decisions shall be made by a simple ma- 
jority except in cases in which a different ma- 
jority is required by the provisions of this 
Charter. A majority shall be a majority of 
the Centres present and voting. No centre 
shall vote by proxy. Each Centre shall have 
one vote. 


D. — Procedure 

1. The Congress shall meet annually in or- 
dinary session; it may meet in extraordinary 
session at the call of the Executive Committee 
or at the request of half the total number of 
member Centres. 

2. At each session the place of the next 
meeting shall be chosen by the Congress. 

8. The Congress shall, annually, elect a 
President and other Officers and adopt rules of 
procedure. 

4. The Congress shall set up special and 
technical committees and such other subordin- 
ate bodies as may be necessary for its purpose. 
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5. The English and French languages shall 
be the two working languages of the Congress, 
as far all Institute activities. 


ARTICLE VI. Executive Committee 

A. — Composition 

1. The Executive Committee shall consist 
of nine (9) Centres elected by the Inter- 
national Theatre Congress. Each shall des- 
ignate one official delegate to represent the 
Centre on the Committee. 

2. In addition, there shall be invited four 
(4) ex-officio members without voting powers: 


(a) President of the Congress sitting in 
an advisory capacity; 

(b) Delegate of the Centre in whose 
country the current Congress is taking 


ace; 
(c) Bisinents of the Centre in whose coun- 
try the next Congress will take place; 
(d) Representative of the Institute’s 
founder, the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organ- 
ization. 

8. The elected Centres shall serve for a 
term of three years, and shall be elgible for 
re-election. At the first election nine Centres 
shall be elected, of whom one-third shall re- 
tire at the end of the first year and one-third 
at the end of the second year, the order of 
retirement being determined immediately after 
election by the drawing of lots. Thereafter 
three Centres shall be elected each year. 

4. In the event of the death or resignation 
of one of its members, the Executive Committee 
shall authorize that member’s Centre to appoint 
a substitute for the duration of the term. 

B. — Functions 

1. The Executive Committee shall be re- 
sponsible for the execution of the programme 
adopted by the Congress. 

2. The Executive Committee shall meet in 
regular session at least twice a year and may 
meet in special session if convoked by the 
Chairman on his own initiative or upon the 
request of four (4) members of the Committee. 

4. The Chairman of the Executive Committee 
shall present to the International Theatre Con- 
gress the annual report of the Institute’s Sec- 
retary-General on the activities of the Institute, 
which shall have been previously submitted to 
the Committee. 

5. The Committee shall promote the objects 
of the Institute in strict accordance with the 
decisions of the Congress. 


International Theatre Institute 
ARTICLE VII. Secretariat 
A. — Composition 
1. The Secretariat shall consist of a Sec- 
retry-General and such staff as may be re- 
quired. 

(a) The Secretry-General shall be ap- 
pointed by the Executive Committee 
and his appointment shall be approved 
by the International Theatre Con- 
gress. 
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DRAMA CLINICS 

Drama clinics for secondary schools 
are announced by the following insti- 
tutions : 

Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. Sponsored by the University 
Theatre, Dr. John H. McDowell, direc- 
tor. December 6. 

Mundelein College, Chicago, Ill. 
Sponsored by the Department of Speech 
and Drama, Sister Mary Carmelia, B. 
V. M., director. February 28. 

University of Miami, Coral Gables, 
Florida. Sponsored by the Department 
of Drama, Fred Koch Jr., director. 
January 17. 

Brigham Young University, Provo, 
Utah. Sponsored by the Speech Depart- 
ment. T. Earl Pardoe, director. April 10. 

West Virginia University, Morgan- 
town, W. Va. Sponsored by the Speech 
Department. Sam Boyd, dircetor of dra- 
ma. January 10. 

Henderson State Teachers College, 
Arkadelphia, Ark. Sponsored by the 
Speech Department. W. F. West, Jr., 
director. December 13. 

Announcement of other high school 
drama clinics will be made in these 
pages as the season develops. A num- 
ber of other clinics scheduled for this 
year were announced in our October is- 
sue which carried full particulars re- 
garding the 1947-48 series of clinics 
sponsored by The National Thespian 
Society and cooperating institutions. 








Late in July of this year theatre ex- 
perts from fifteen countries met in Paris, 
France, at the invitation of UNESCO'S 
Theatre Section, to draw a draft consti- 
tution for an International Theatre In- 
stitute. The gathering was headed by 
the noted English playwright, J. B. 
Priestly. The United States was repre- 
sented by Lillian Hellman and Rosa- 
mond Gilder, with Clarence Derwent 
and George Freedley as observers. On 
this page we reproduce in full the char- 
ter drawn by these theatre representa- 
tives with the thought that many readers 
of this magazine will want to study this 
important document and discuss it with 
others. — Editor. 

















B. — Functions 

1. The Secretary-General shall appoint the 
staff of the Secretariat in accordance with 
regulations to be approved by the Congress. 

2. The Secretary-General shall be respon- 
sible, under the general supervision of the 
Executive Committee, for the execution of 
th Institute’s policy as approved by the In- 
ternational Theatre Congress. 

3. The responsibilities of the Secretary- 
General and of the staff shall be specifically 
international in character. In the discharge 
of their duties they shall not seek or receive 
instructions from any national Centre or from 
any authority external to the Institute. Each 
National Centre of the Institute undertakes to 
respect the international character of the re- 
sponsibilities of the Secretary-General and of 
the staff, and not to seek to influence them in 
the discharge of their duties. 


ARTICLE VIII. Finance 

1. The Congress shall amually approve a 
budget, and apportion financial responsibility 
among the National Centres. 

2. The Institute, with the approval of the 
Executive Committee, may receive gifts, be- 
quests and subventions directly from Govern- 
ments, official and private institutions and 
organizations, and private persons. 


ARTICLE IX. Amendments 

1. Proposals for amendments to this Charter 
shall become effective upon receiving the ap- 
proval of the International Theatre Congress 
by a two-thirds majority. 

2. The text of proposed amendments shall 
be received by National Centres at least three 
months in advance of the next meeting of 
the Congress. 


ARTICLE X. Period of Function 

1. The Institute’s duration is unlimited. 

2. The Institute will cease to function if, 
at any time, three-fourths of the total number 
of Centres so express their desire in writing 
to the Secretary-General. In this event, the 
Executive Committee shall be authorized to 
declare the Institute dissolved. 

3. This Charter shall come into force after 
adoption by the First International Theatre 
Congress, and shall then be subject to accep- 
tance by new members, who shall signify such 
acceptance in their letters of application for 
membership. 
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Speech and Drama Conventions 


HOTEL UTAH, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
December 29-31, 1947 


Speech Association of America 


program of especial interest to all speech teachers in 
A elementary schools, high schools, and colleges, has been 
announced for the 32nd annual convention of the 
Speech Association of America to be held at the Hotel Utah, 
Salt Lake City, December 29 through 31. Events for this 
national gathering of speech leaders will include a number 
of sectional meetings offered by the American Speech Cor- 
rection Association, the National University Extension Associ- 
ation, and the Western Speech Association. 

The convention will open on Monday, December 29, at 
9:00 a.m., with an address by Governor Herbert S. Maw of 
Utah, who will be followed by a series of addresses given by 
presidents of the major associations meetings in convention. 
The morning session will close with a business meeting of 
the SAA and the election of officers for 1948. 

For the afternoon of December 29, the program offers 
sectional meetings on elementary and secondary school speech. 
Other sectional meetings for that afternoon will be concerned 
with the administration of speech departments, contribution 
of speech to industrial training programs, voice improvement, 
and contemporary public address. 

Among the events scheduled for the evening of December 
29 is a demonstration of a youth program sponsored by the 
Mutual Improvement Association, utilizing dramatics, debate, 
discussion, extemporaneous speaking, and other forms of 
speech activities. 

The program for Tuesday, December 29, will open with a 
general session devoted to a discussion of public address, 
drama, and speech correction as seen by speech specialists. 
Sectional meetings on forensics and socio-drama, will follow 
the general meeting. From 12.00 noon until 1:00 p.m. dele- 
gates will have the opportunity to attend an organ recital in 
the famed Tabernacle which is across the street from Hotel 
Utah. The joint luncheon of all convening associations is 
scheduled for 1:00 p.m. 

The afternoon program will include sectional meetings on 
rhetoric, speect correction and aural rehabilitation, semantics, 
and speech in the junior college. The major event scheduled 
for the evening of Decembr 29 is a production of Peer Gynt 
given at the University of Utah Theatre with C. Lowell Lees 
as director. 

The third and closing day of the convention will open with 
a general session at which time the future of speech and 
allied fields will be discussed. Among those who will address 
this meeting are Magdalene Kramer, president of the Speech 
Association of America, and Kenneth Macgowan. Sectional 
meetings scheduled for that morning will be devoted to visual 
and auditory aids, debate in United States History, and re- 
search. The afternoon program will consist of forum panels 
on communication and radio. 

While the convention program will offer a variety of speak- 
ers and subjects, provisions are also being made for sight- 
seeing tours to various points of interest in and around Salt 
Lake City. 

To facilitate travel schedules for delegates from the eastern 
part of the country, arrangements have been made for two 
special trains, one leaving from St. Louis on the morning of 
December 27, and the other leaving from Chicago also on 
the morning of December 27. Both trains will arrive in Salt 
Lake City on the evening of December 28, giving delegates 
ample time for rest and sleep before the convention gets 
underway the next morning. Special trains for the return 
trip east have also been arranged, leaving Salt Lake City the 
evening of December 31. 

(Further particulars regarding the SAA convention program and train 
schedules may be obtained by writing to Dr. Loren D. Reid, Executive 


Secretary, Speech Association of America, University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia, Mo. Room reservations should be made at the earliest possible 


date. 
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American Educational Theatre 
Association 


HE program announced by the American Educational 
Theatre Association for its twelfth annual conventio1; at 
Salt Lake City, Utah, December 29-31, offers much to 
theatre workers at all educational levels. Under the leacer- 
ship of President C. R. Kase, a number of prominent theatre 
leaders will come together for a series of sectional meetings, 
conferences, and demonstrations designed for the advance- 
ment of all phases of theatre work, from children’s theatre 
to university productions. 


The AETA program will get underway on the morning of 
December 29 with an address on “American Theatre, 1948” 
given by President Kase at the joint session with the Speech 
Association of America. Later that morning delegates will 
attend sectional meetings on problems and methods of acting 
and on theatrical research. 


The afternoon schedule of events will get underway with 
a sectional meeting on “Theatre in Community Life” under 
the chairmanship of Frank M. Whiting of the University of 
Minnesota. The program of speakers includes Joseph F., 
Smith, Glenn Hughes, Virginia Lee Comer, and Gilmor 
Brown. This, undoubtedly, will be one of the outstanding 
meetings of the entire conference. 


For late that afternoon the program calls for meetings of 
all work-project committees of AETA. These committees 
will cover audio-visual materials, children’s theatre, college 
and university theatre, contests, festival and conferences, 
manuscript plays, theatre research, theatre in secondary 
schools, and theatre architecture. 

AETA will offer another outstanding program on the eve- 
ning of December 29 under the chairmanship of Horace W. 
Robinson. This meeting, devoted to the American theatre 


_ scene, will include reports from ANTA, NTC, and AETA. 


Among those scheduled to speak are Kenneth Macgowan, 
A. Nicholas Vardac, Burton W. James, and George Savage. 

The opening sectional meetings on Tuesday, December 30, 
will be devoted to the high school theatre and to new plays. 
The high school theatre meeting will be addressed by Ernest 
Bavely, G. Harry Wright, George L. Lewis, and Elmer S. 
Crowley. Among those on the program for the meeting on 
manuscript plays include George Blair, Frederic Plette, Clay- 
ton Kauffman, and George McCalmon. 

Later that morning delegates will attend sectional meetings 
on recent technical developments and on audio-visual ma- 
terials as theatre teaching aids. Among those who will speak 
at these meetings are Lee Mitchell, Hunton D. Sellman, Hor- 
ace W. Robinson, William Ireland Duncan, Dorothy Mc- 
Laughlin Lusk, and James H. Miller. Events scheduled for 
the afternoon include sectional meeting on the demonstration 
of audio-visual materials, and the demonstration of a chil- 
dren’s theatre production. The children’s theatre demonstra- 
tion will be presented under the chairmanship of Mrs. Bur- 
dette Fitzgerald. For the evening of December 29, the pro- 
gram calls for attendance at a performance of Peer Gynt 
under the direction of C. Lowell Lees. 

The schedule for Wednesday, December 31, will open with 
two sectional meetings. The sectional meeting on college 
and university theatre will include as speakers Evaline U. 
Wright, H. Darkes Albright, Edward A. Wright, Nadine Mies, 
and Jack Morrison. The sectional meeting on drama festivals, 
contests, and conferences offers as speakers Bruce Roach, 
T. Earl Pardoe, Loren Winship, Edward J. West, and G. 
Harry Wright. 

(Additional information regarding the AETA convention may be se- 


cured from William P. Halstead, Executive Secretary, American Ed- 
ucational Theatre Association, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.) 
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= She Tlew Comedy Hit of 
the Jlew 1948 ‘Season .. . 


We Shook the Family Tree 
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“e- The Reader’s Digest selected and used this de- 
re lightful story for condensation in their book 
section. They said of it “ . . . adventures and 
of escapades that keep the family tree aquiver— 
J the whole funny family story with . . . an amus- 
ch ing feeling for the less important but more 
‘ill light-hearted things in life.” 
ng 
. Cr Cf ke h h h ly f 
ler h h make him the joke of the school. In a screamingly funny scnene, 
of J e Stow of the Play me Hildegarde finds out the truth in front of everyone. She pleads with 
her father to let her break the date, but Father is mad, for everyone 
F, Hildegarde is desperately anxious to attract the attention of some is convinced that he’s a great drinker. Furthermore, Freddie's the 
or eligible senior, for it’s almost Saturday night, and no boy has even son of Father’s boss. That settles it—Hildegarde can expect no mercy 
ng hinted that he‘’d like to take her to the big dance. She wins the from her folks, and she’s in despair. The whole school is getting 
school debate with an impassioned plea against drinking, but instead ready to die laughing. She reads an ad about Beauty Mud—a sub- 
of attracting boys with her brains, she only convinces everyone that stance which will work a miracle on her skin—so she gets some in 
of her father must be a terrible drunkard. As Hildegarde appeals to hopes that her fatal beauty will cause a stag-line stampede. Mean- 
es her mother for help, the phone starts ringing, with sympathetic while, Father, in danger of losing his job at the bank because of 
oe women asking whether Father beats them all very often, and suggest- the talk Hildegarde has started, invites his boss out to the house 
8 ing that he might be sent to Alcholics Anonymous. Despite Mother's to see for himself how sane and sensible his family really is. As 
eS, horror at these growing wild stories about her abstemious husband, Father tries to prove this, Hildegarde, her face smeared with Beauty 
ry she’s moved by Hildegarde’s fear that if she misses this prom, it's Clay, dashes screaming into the room. (Her fisherman brother has 
the beginning of the end—and that the final result will be a lonely parked a large live bass in the bathtub.) The boss is stunned. Then 
a old spinster. ome — the ‘more ge girls Start to lord it over his son Freddie, goaded earlier by Hildegarde, bursts in wearing long 
WW Hildegarde, Mother takes action. e knows a nice boy, and she’s pants. He’s taken them from her brother. The brother rushes in 
sure he’d love to go with Hildegarde. Mother has to phone his mother cttw tienen Cinbtitn tales eat anion “Shedh em anate 
tre anyway. Hildegarde is in ecstasy at the thought, and, though she “1 a kd . her’s b b se " " yo 2 ’ 
“A doesn’t know the boy’s name, can’t resists getting back @ little at will you?” tackles Father’s boss by mista e. It looks like the end 
sang these popular girls. With her vivid imagination Hildegarde lays it of everything, and they all turn on Hildegarde, for one way or another 
- on thick—and the results sounds better than the most admired Holly- —she's at the bottom of every single disasater. But in a laughter- 
C. wood star—Poor Hildegarde! How could she know that her mother filled whirlwind finish the happy solution is reached that not only solves 
30) would pick Freddie—the one boy in school whose old-fashioned parents Hildegarde’s problem (and Freddie’s too) but will leave your audience 
ys force him to wear knickers! He's a swell guy, but those short pants chuckling for days. 
est , 
c 3 Acts. Cast, 7 Women, 5 Men. One Set . . . Royalty, $25.00. Price per Copy, 75c 
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THE PLAY OF THE MONTH 


Edited by EARL W. BLANK 


Director of Dramatics, Berea College, Berea, Kentucky 


This department is designed 
to assist directors, teachers, 
and students choose, cast and 
produce plays of recognized 
merit. Suggestions concerning 
plays which readers should 
like to see discussed here will 
be welcomed by the Depart- 
ment Editor. 


So cell 


STAGING STARDUST 
By BLANDFORD JENNINGS 


Assistant National Director, The National Thespian Society; 
Sponsor, Troupe 322, Clayton High School, Clayton, Missouri 


STARDUST, a comedy in three acts, by 
Walter Kerr. 7m. 11 w., one interior. Roy- 
alty, $25. The Dramatic Publishing Co., 1706 
S. Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Ill. 


Suitability 

The director who is looking for a 
play with a large cast, a play whose 
principal value will be the fun it pro- 
vides both for participants and audience, 
will find Stardust a very adequate an- 
swer. In situation and language, this 
play is entirely suitable for presentation 
before any audience, without cuts. Al- 
though the plot centers around one of 
the female characters, the real focus of 
interest is in the- minor characters as 
a group. This feature, which is prob- 
ably what made the play unavailable 
for Broadway production (the premeire 
took place at the Catholic University 
Theatre, Washington, D.C.), actually 
increases its desirability for amateur 
groups, since it adds importance and 
responsibility to the relatively large 
number of small roles. 


Plot 

There is much excitement in the Academy 
of Dramatic and Allied Arts — a department of 
a small university in New England — because 
of the impending arrival from Broadway of 
Prudence Mason, who is to appear as guest 
star in a production of ANTONY AND 
CLEOPATRA. This excitement is shared by 
both the students and their director, Mr. Bach, 
a disciple of Stanislavsky. When Prudence 
arrives, escorted by the somewhat pompous 
stockbroker who aspires to be her fiance, Mr. 
Bach and the students arrange so eccentric a 
display of their talents that Prudence, in a pan- 
ic, telephones an S. O. S. to Claire Carter, a 
theatrical friend of hers in New York. In the 
meantime Jerry Flanagan, a Hollywood talent 
scout, has appeared on the scene to sign Pru- 
dence for a starring role in pictures. Claire 
arrives from New York, and allies herself with 
Jerry in a plot to extricate Prudence from her 
tentative engagement to Arthur Scott Jr., the 
broker, in order to prevent her from abandon- 
ing her dramatic career, and incidentally to re- 
store her to the Hollywood producer whom 
they are sure she really cares for. Things be- 
come complicated when the Dean of Women 
mistakenly accuses Prudence of encouraging 
advances from a young artist among the stu- 
dents, and demands that the production be 
suspended, under circumstances that would 
ruin Prudence’s reputation. Under this pres- 
sure Prudence endeavors to convince the Dean 
that she and Arthur have contracted a surprise 
marriage. When, partly because of Arthur’s 
failure to play up, this attempt fails, there is 
much excitement, complicated by shenanigans 
by the students, attempts by Jerry and Claire 
to prevent Prudence’s marriage, and the dis- 
tress of the girl student who loves the artist. 
The last part of the play is concerned with 
the satisfactory — and hilarious — resolution of 
these complications. 
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Casting 


The casting of Stardust should be easy 
in any school whose dramatic organiza- 
tion is large enough to provide compe- 
tition for the eighteen parts. Prudence’s 
problem is that, while the plot centers 
around her, she is the only perfectly 
“straight” character in the show, and 
must, therefore, win the audience by an 
unaffected charm, since her lines, though 
numerous, have little distinction. Claire 
Carter provides a foil to Prudence, as a 
disillusioned wisecracking “trouper” of 
uncertain age. This part needs to be 
taken by a girl with some ability in 
timing and projection. Bach, the di- 
rector, is an excitable man with a highly 
theatrical quality. His part will be 
heightened if he can suggest a Russian 
accent. Jerry Flanagan (who does not 
have to be Irish; we played him as 
Jerry Masterson) is sophisticated, with 
a rapid-fire, assured manner of speech. 
Arthur Scott Jr., the stockbroker, is a 
typical stuffed shirt, and must contrive 
to lose the audience’s sympathy without 
being at all villainous — he is merely 
humorless and not too bright. The Dean 
of Women, whose role is small but im- 
portant, tends toward the low-comedy 
portrayal of an intolerant upholder of 
a narrow code. These are the “major” 
roles, having between them 70% of the 
wordage of the play. The remaining 
twelve characters are all students in the 
school — four boys and eight girls. They 
need to be youthful, enthusiastic, and 
thoroughly uninhibited. Three of the 
girls — the Misses Freeman, Robinson, 
and Jones — must be small and “cute” 
— the kind of girls the audience will call 
“darling.” 


Directing 


The director will have to do a good deal of 
work in blocking action in advance of rehear- 





Blandford Jennings 


Mr. Jennings who so ably stages 
STARDUST for us has his Bachelor's 
and Master’s degrees from the University 
of Wisconsin but has done a great deal 
of work in dramatics at the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa. He both acts and directs. 
He has been active with the “Y” Players, 
the Webster Groves Guild, the Town 
Square Theatre and other groups in and 
near St. Louis. He has written and 
published two one-act plays. From our 
standpoint as Thespians it is interesting 
to note that Mr. Jennings has directed 
Troupe 322 for 14 years. 











sals, since the acting edition of the play con- 
tains few directions for stage groupings, and 
abounds in such vague directions as “The stu- 
dents appear,” or “The students have entered.” 
The play is somewhat mechanically divided in- 
to an alteration of “mob scenes” with from 12 
to 18 people on the stage, and more intimate 
secnes with two or three of the major charac- 
ters in dialogue. The former are entertaining 
and lively; the latter are chiefly expository, be- 
ing used to set forth the plot and to indicate 
the nature of the major characters. In our 
production, as was suggested above, we thought 
of the students collectively as really being the 
“lead.” They dominated the stage whenever 
they were on it — except for the delightful pus- 
sage in the second act when Claire gives thein 
a lecture on stock-company acting. By their 
very nature, they tend to over-act. They are, 
of course, completely serious in everything 
they do, even in their “choruses” in the first 
act, which we worked out as a sort of grotesque 
ballet. Most of their scenes are hilarious from 
the audience’s point of view. For this reason 
the quieter scenes which separate them must 
not be allowed to drag, and every device must 
be used to secure movement so long as it is 
motivated. Bach and Claire, especially, must 
be played with great energy. 


Rehearsals 
We scheduled 25 rehearsals over a 
period of six weeks — three evenings 


each week and every Saturday morning, 
averaging two and a half hours each 
rehearsal, except for the last four, when 
the entire show was run with all crews 
functioning. Because of their impor- 
tance as a group, and because they 
were on stage for a large part of every 
act, the students (except for the Misses, 
who do not appear in Act Two) were 
called for all but two rehearsals. Their 
collective importance to the show was 
made so clear to them that they accepted 
their schedule willingly, even though 
only two of them had spoken parts of 
any length. According to our custom, 
we had a girl assistant director and a 
boy bookholder, who would have been 
ready to understudy any female or male 
part respectively. Happily, neither had 
to be called on for this purpose. 


Stage Problems 


Since the action takes place in a school, the 
setting and furnishings were easy. We used 
a larger set (about 34x16 feet) than usual be- 
cause of the large number of characters milling 
about the stage on various occasions. We also 
furnished outsized downstage acting areas for 
the same reason. The furniture was rear- 
ranged for every scene. A number of chairs 
were added for the “wedding” scene, Act II, 
Scene 2. Because of the locale, the set itself 
was not particularly interesting or attractive, 
but any feeling of monotony or depression w:s 
prevented by the curious set and hand props 
with which the stage was littered — fencing 
foils, spears, helmets, paint cans, bits of old 
costumes, items of make-up, etc. — and by the 
almost constant movement and vivid action on 
the stage. The “trick chair” called for was 
made by taking an old classroom chair, sawing 
a leg in two, and then hinging the two paris 
together. 


Lighting 

The lighting of this play is simple in 
the extreme. There are no light cues 
during any scene except one almost 
immediately after the rise of Act I -- 
and this could easily be ignored without 
change in dialogue. We lit the acting 
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Setting for the 
production of 
Stardust at the 
Clayton, Mo., 
High School. 
Directed by 
Blandford Jen- 


nings. 











areas entirely from the teaser batten 
and the footlights. On the batten we 
mounted (from among our scanty stock 
of instruments) four baby spots and 
four clusters of birdseye spots for spe- 
cific lighting of acting areas, and two 
large floods (we should have used about 
eight feet of striplight had we possessed 
the proper kind) for general lighting. 
Our auditorium is not fitted with beam 
spots, or of course we should have used 
sme. Outside and above the window 
and door down left we hung a ten-foot 
triplight, amber, for sunlight in Act I 
and Act II, Scene I. This strip was not 
used in the other scenes, which take 
color media in the spots and pink in the 
foods. The floods were not used in 
the night scenes. The blue and yellow 
foots had just enough intensity to mod- 
of light to which our lack of beam lights 
condemns us. There was a 75 watt area 
light for the hallway, off up center. 


Costumes 


Costumes present little difficulty. In 
the third act most of the characters ap- 
pear costumed for Antony and Cleo- 
patra. These costumes were rented from 
a local (St. Louis) costume company. 
No special effort was made to have them 
elaborate or even authentic, except in 
the case of Prudence, for we wished 
them to give an amateurish effect. In 
the accompanying costume plot, “A & 
C” indicates these rented costumes. 


Make-up 

No special comments are needed. All 
the students are straight juveniles — 
though Stella must appear wan.  Pru- 
dence is about twenty-six; her make-up 
should be straight juvenile, with added 
maturity apparent in her hair style and 
costuming. Claire is the only older fe- 
male part — about forty, should look 
somewhat “made up.” Arthur's make-up 


























COSTUME PLOT 
CHARACTER | ACT I ACT ll-1 ACT I1-2 | ACT ill 
| | | 
Prudence | Light suit, short | Same, changing to | Dark tea dress A & C coutumes 
| jacket, hat—simple | slacks | (2, as Cleo.) 
and becoming | | | 
Claire §|§ —————— | Flamboyant suit, | | Slacks, changing 
red blouse, tooA &C 
ridiculous hat | 
Janet Sweater, jeans, Dressed-up, | Same as II-1 A & C (Octavia) 
mocs, (no socks) but girlish 
Marian Shirtwaist, skirt Same as I, changing | Neat but informal A&C 
to playsuit dress, heels 
Cynthia Slacks See Marian See Marian See Marian 
Mavis “Sweater girl’’ See Marian See Marian See Marian 
Stella Black sweater and | Same as I, changing Something dark A&C 
skirt, dark scarf to T-shirt and slacks and draped 
Misses Dirndis |_| nL Ce eo — Oe Formals, very 
girlish; gloves 
Dean | ———-—-—— Business suit, Semi-formal, in bad 
very tailored; taste; costume 
severe hat jewelry; black 
gloves 
Bach Velvet smoking Same Same Same 
jacket; gray trousers, 
windsor tie 
Arthur Double-breasted § —--——-——— Same as | Tuxedo 
summer suit; 
topcoat, panama | 
Jerry Sportswear, ascot; | Same as | Same as | Summer formal 
“Hollywood” effect | 
Phil Slacks, | Same ast  §|§ —————— Neat suit 
plaid shirt | shirt and tie 
John Slacks; white shirt | Same as I, White shirt, suit Aé& C 
with red heart | changing to shorts trousers, no coat (Octavius) 
| and T-shirt 
Raimund Slacks suit _ Same, changing to Like John, but A&C 
blue jeans colored shirt (Egyptian soldier) 
| 
Tad Slacks suit | Same, changing to Slacks trousers, A&C 
| blue jeans sports shirt, loud tie 
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should emphasize his seriousness. The 
only character make-up is Bach’s. He 
needs beetling eyebrows, frown lines, 
full lips, greyed temples. 


Budget 
Royalty (2 performances) ............ $45.00 
SE ecw ates ace ceectanecesaans 6.50 
is oo én o beeen wa bieeewnndar 22.45 
DY £6 eek see a eee hdeConeewneheda 11.25 
Business and publicity (mostly printing) 36.00 
SEE OT COTTE OOO? 18.50 
re 9.35 
$149.05 


Federal tax is not included in the above. 
We constructed no new scenery except the 
office railing. For the rest, we adapted and 
painted old flats. 


Publicity 
This was our thirteenth annual major 
production — so customary an affair 


that no unusual publicity was needed 
or attempted. As usual we put up many 
posters; we sent printed postcard an- 
nouncements to all families of our stu- 
dents; we had a preview assembly with 
a five-minute “teaser” (we used the 
scene where Claire first meets the stu- 
dents, from Bach’s entrance on page 45 
to Prudence’s entrance on page 50). 
Since we are in a metropolitan area, we 
attempt little publicity beyond the 
student body and our patrons. Our 
enrollment is about 675; we had 775 
paid admissions, including activity ticket 
holders. Slightly fewer than half the 
spectators were adults. 


Results 

The play itself offers no message and 
has no importance beyond its entertain- 
ment value. This value was fully rea- 
lized, judging from the audiences’ evi- 
dent enjoyment and their subsequent 
comments. The cast, too, enjoyed the 
play. The large number of parts, in 
conjunction with the fact that even the 
smallest role had a vital part in putting 
the play across, gave opportunities to 
a number of members of our large organ- 
ization who might otherwise have lacked 
this chance. The play provided valuable 
training in the co-operative handling 
of crowded scenes, and proffered a real 
challenge to three of our better actors, 
in the parts of Prudence, Claire, and 
Bach. 


February Issues DEAR RUTH 
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By PAUL MYERS 


264 Lexington Ave., New York City 


unusually rewarding for those of 

us who attend the Broadway the- 
ater. Almost a score of new productions 
have been afforded local opening and, 
while all of them are assuredly not artis- 
tic triumphs, the general picture is rather 
pleasing. This is not to imply that all of 
the ills which so beset the theatre have 
been cured nor that the theatre is en- 
joying one of its most glorious periods. 
Such a state exists only in the dreams of 
those who realize the great power and 
potentiality of the art. It does mean, 
however, that a greater proportion of the 
productions offered to us have been of 
merit than is often the case and that 
these productions are enjoying the recep- 
tion which they deserve. 


Medea 

If the dramatic season 1947-48 had 
brought us no other production than the 
Medea, which Robert Whitehead and 
Oliver Rea offered us only a few eve- 
nings ago, it would have been remem- 
bered as a memorable one. It will re- 
main for me, I feel certain, one of the 
great experiences of theatregoing, and 
Judith Anderson’s performance as the 
grief-crazed princess one of the truly 
great bits of acting which one has been 
privileged to witness. Her’s is a character- 
ization of such power that one is en- 
tirely caught up in it. Miss Anderson 
has contributed several great character- 
izations to the modern American theatre. 
Lady Macbeth in Margaret Webster's 
production of the Shakespeare tragedy, 
Mary in William Joyce and Lenore Coffee 
Cowan’s Family Portrait and the Woman 
in Clemence Dane’s Come of Age come 
immediately to mind. None of these, 
however, can compare in stature to her 
current characterization. 


T« past several weeks have been 


Not the least of those who have cooperated 
to bring us this fine production is the Greek 
dramatist, Euripides, from whose great drama 
the modern poet, Robinson Jeffers, has “freely 
adapted” the acting version. The play is one 
which has served as a model for dramatists 
in every succeeding age. It is one of the ba- 
sic plays of dramatic literature. This is the 
first opportunity that has been afforded me to 
see and hear a production of MEDEA. I can- 
not, therefor, compare this adaptation to oth- 
ers but it seems unlikely that they could have 
possessed greater power or beauty of speech. 
The lines both sing their way into your ears 
and sear their way into your heart. 

The action starts at an usually high emo- 
tional pitch and builds from that to a climax 
of consumate tragedy. Medea, the wife of 
Jason, has been deserted by him in favor of 
another. Together with her two young chil- 
dren she must leave Athens so that Jason may 
be free to marry the daughter of Athen’s ruler, 
Creon. Medea had betrayed her own people 
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THEATRE ON BROADWAY 








Readers of this magazine may 
order tickets for Broadway plays 
through Mr. Myers. Request 
should be accompanied by a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


in marrying, and cannot return to her native 
land on the shores of the Black Sea. In her 
great grief, all she can do is plot and bring 
about the downfall of those who have caused 
her misery. The action of the drama relates 
how she brings about the deaths of Jason, his 
bride and herself. Her path is one of total 
destruction — ruthlessly self-destroying. 

As has been stated, Miss Anderson’s 
performance is miraculous. Her first ap- 
pearance presents us with the picture of 
a woman who has just been exiled. from 
the only place where she can find safety. 
Her grief is overflowing and it sweeps 
away all rationality and dignity. She 
becomes a creature seeking only revenge 
and the destruction of all about her. The 
entreaties of her only friend, her slave 
and nurse (beautifully played by Flor- 
ence Reed ), fall upon deaf ears. Nothing 
can stay her fury. The production has 
been directed by John Gielgud, who 
stepped into the role of Jason after efforts 
to cast the role proved unsuccessful. 
Jason suffers somewhat at his hands, but 
he is to be congratulated for the produc- 
tion which has come into existence under 
his direction. A word of praise, too, must 
be spoken for the superb effect of the 
chorus lines spoken by Grace Mills, 
Kathryn Grill, and Leone Wilson. This 
Medea is reason for great rejoicing. 


Man and Superman 

Not comparable in style or mode, but 
a fine achievement, is the production of 
George Bernard’s Shaw’s Man and Super- 
man which Maurice Evans has brought 
into the Alvin Theatre. Mr. Evans, 
widely noted for his portrayal of Shake- 
spearean roles, is appearing before us in 
quite a different role. As the John Tanner 
of Shaw’s play, he expresses himself in 
more of a light comedy style than Richard 
II, Hamlet and Romeo allowed him. 
Neither does his present role allow him 
the rowdy humors of the fat knight, 
Falstaff, nor the pedantic strutting of the 
position-proud Malvolio. The playwright 
describes John Tanner in these words: 
“He is prodigiously fluent of speech, rest- 
less, excitable . . . possibly a little mad. 
He is carefully dressed, not from the 
vanity that cannot resist finery, but from 
a sense of the importance of everything 
he does which leads him to make as 
much of paying a call as other men do of 
getting married or laying a foundation 
stone. A sensitive, susceptible, exagger- 
ative, earnest man; a megalomaniac, who 
would be lost without a sense of humor.” 

Mr. Shaw has described his play as a “Don 
Juan play—in which the Don is the quarry 
rather than the huntsman.” In it he proceeds 


to demonstrate how ever a very resourceful 
man is no foil for a determined woman. Ann 


Whitefield ensnares John Tanner in spite of 
all he can do to escape her. The play was 
written in 1903, at which time Shaw was one 
of the most outspoken of all those who were 
arguing for legal rights for women. 
intelligent, masterful woman not the wilting, 
helpless female of Victorian literature. She js 
more than a match for any man she meets, 
and the men are quite aware of it. Frances 
Rowe plays her with all of the charm and the 
intelligence the part requires. 

The play was written in four acts — the 
third being a sequence describing an interview 
between Don Juan and the Devil. In the 
present production, this act has been omitted 
and with it a large proportion of the Shavian 
philosophy expressed in MAN AND SUPER. 
MAN. Its inclusion, true, .would extend the 
play beyond the average playing time of the 
present theatre. Mr. Evans is at present, poll- 
ing his audiences. If the results are favorable; 
he will stage the Don Juan act as a separate 
piece later in the season. Let us hope that 
this will be possible, for the production |acks 
something in the omission. What results is 
more of a comedy of manners than the driama- 
tist intended. This is not an Oscar Wilde 
comedy, nor one of the very well-behaved so- 
cial comedies of Pinero. This is the Shaw 
who swept away such trivialities and made the 
theatre’s audience accept something more ex- 
pressive so that he could express in the theatre 
all of his social theories. 


George Schaefer, the young director 
whom Mr. Evans discovered during his 
career in Army theatricals, assisted in the 
direction and supervised the lighting, 
The sets were designed by Frederick 
Stover; David Folkes (long an ally of 
Mr. Evans) has designed the costumes. 


Command Decision 

A very different note, again, has been 
sounded in the production of William 
Wister Haines Command Decision. This 
is a play which has come out of the 
recently concluded war and, while it is 
not another Journey's End (which has 
become the model of modern war dra- 
mas); it is an effective and provocative 
drama. It is, more or less, a battle record 
of the Army Air Force presented without 
glamor and without the puerility of such 
expressions as Winged Victory, the Moss 
Hart epic of the Air Force which was 
presented here just after the entrance of 
this country into the war. 


All of the action takes place over two days 
and is set in the office of Brigadier-General 
Dennis of the 5th American Bombardment Di- 
vision in England. The General is a hard- 
hitting fighter. He is a thorough-going army 
officer. He knows his job supremely well, but 
he is no match for the politicians — both sili- 
tary and civil. He is loathe to entertain visit- 
ing Congressmen and to veil his reports in po- 
litical verbiage. Such a man does not always 
receive the position he deserves; lesser people 
often insinuate themselves into their places. 
General Dennis reminds one very largely of 
Major Joppolc of A BELL FOR ADANO, 
and he suffers the very same treatment. aul 
Kelly enacts the role exceedingly well. Special 
word must be spoken, too, for James Whit- 
more as his technical sergeant. John O’Shargh- 
nessy directed the production. 


Dear Judas 

Robinson Jeffers, the adapter of Medea, 
was represented less successfully by 4 
dramatization of his poem, Dear Jucas. 
This is the work which attempts to give 
a more sympathetic portrayal of the be- 
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A scene from Medea now at the National Theatre. 


downstage at the right with Florence Reed 


behind her. 


Miss Anderson can be seen crouching 
Mr. Gielgud stands before the 


entry to the castle. Setting by Ben Edwards, costumes by Castillo. 














trayer of Jesus than is usually related. 
The poem had a certain beauty which 
the reader could not help but appreciate 
whatever his reaction to Jeffers’ thesis. 
In Michael Myerberg’s dramatization the 
lines seemed stilted, pretentious and un- 
human. The characters attitudinized and 
postured. 

The unfortunate quality of the writing was 
not helped by the actors who spoke it. Only 
Margaret Wycherly as The Woman had any 
of the feeling of the piece. Ferdi Hoffman as 
The Carpenter and Roy Hargrave as Judas 
were hopelessly inadequate. A trio of masked 
figures wove in and out of the action, but de- 
tracted rather than heightened the effect. 
The greatest effect was achieved through the 
singing of several Bach chorals, but that was 
to the composer's credit and not to that of the 
theatre people involved. 


High Button Shoes 

During the month two musical pro- 
ductions opened locally. Richard Rod- 
gers and Oscar Hammerstein II, the 
creators of Oklahoma and Carousel, 
offered Allegro. It has occasioned a 
storm of violent pros and cons. I shall 
not be able to review the new musical 
until the next issue, and shall reserve 
the entire discussion. I did, however, 
secure tickets for High Button Shoes, and 
was impressed most favorably. It is a 
thoroughly enjoyable production, staged 
with originality and beauty and graced 
with a competent if not a brilliant score. 
Based upon Stephen Longstreet’s They 
Liked "Em Handsome, with music and 
lyrics by Jule Styne and Sammy Cahn, 
the piece is set in New Brunswick, N. J. 
a generation ago. It is a comedy whose 
effect relies heavily on a memory or a 
feeling for the period when our parents 
were young. Jerome Robbins, the chore- 
ographer and director of the large en- 
semble scenes has contributed a ballet 
which relates the story of the infancy of 
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the motion picture industry. It is charm- 
ing and slyly satiric — just the correct 
note for High Button Shoes. 


How I Wonder 

Donald Ogden Stewart, who has been 
expanding his efforts largely in behalf of 
the motion picture industry during the 
past several years, is represented in the 
theatre once again with How I Wonder. 
In it, through the person of Professor 
Lemuel Stevenson, Mr. Stewart tries to 
set us wondering about man’s place in 
the universe. He reminds us that we 
have very recently unleashed great new 
forces in the atmosphere about us and 
that we stand at a very crucial point in 
our development. The point is, assuredly, 
well taken but it needs to be hit with 
more force and with greater direction 
than it has been accorded in Mr. Stew- 
arts play. Somehow, in his efforts to 
show us that man must go along taking 
care of the minutiae of life simultane- 
ously with the necessity of making the 
greater decisions; the theme has lost its 
impact. ._In the central role, Raymond 
Massey is completely the distressed in- 
tellectual of today. Everett Sloane plays 





EN ROUTE TO BROADWAY 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. Miss 
Katharine Cornell as the Queen in 
Shakespeare’s tragedy. With God- 
frey Tearle as Antony, Kent Smith 
and Lenore Ulric. Directed by Guth- 
rie McClintic. 

THE FIRST MRS. FRASER. A revival 
of the St. John Ervine play with Jane 
Cowl in the leading role. 

BONANZA BOUND. A new musical 
with book by Betty Comden and 
Adolph Green, two of those respon- 
sible for ON THE TOWN and BIL- 
LION DOLLAR BABY. 

The Doyly Carte Opera Company in a 
repertoire of Gilbert and Sullivan 
operettas. 











an embodiment of Lem’s mind — a very 
dangerous dramatic trick which Mr. 
Stewart has managed with finesse. Gar- 
son Kanin, himself a playwright of great 
talent, has directed the production and 
produced it in association with his act- 
ress-dramatist wife, Ruth Gordon. 


Our Lan’ 


Last spring, the experimental group 
which had been producing plays through- 
out the season at the old Neighborhood 
Playhouse on Grand Street, brought forth 
a play entitled Our Lan. It was the 
work of Theodore Ward, previously rep- 
resented by Big White Fog, which the 
Negro Playwrights Company presented 
in New York several seasons ago. Our 
Lan was widely hailed, and acquired by 
Eddie Dowling for an uptown produc- 
tion. Though the play suffered somewhat 
during the transplanting, it is still a 
highly interesting and disturbing drama. 
What it lacks now is the great simplicity 
which heightened the tragedy of the 
original setting. Through the necessity 
of elaborating the physical aspects of 
the production for an uptown audience 
who expects such things, the humanity 


of the play has become somewhat over- 
shadowed. 


OUR LAN’ tells the story of a group of for- 
mer slaves, who take refuge on an island off 
the coast of Georgia. It is their belief that 
with the victory of the Union forces they have 
been set free, that the land upon which they 
live belongs to them and can be cultivated for 
their livelihood. They soon learn that such 
is not the case and the play tells of their last- 
ditch struggle to protect the rights they feel 
have been granted to them. All of a very 
large cast are effective, but William Veasey, 
Muriel Smith, and Richard Angarola stand 
out more prominently. Mr. Dowling has di- 
rected with the assistance of Edward R. Mitch- 
ell, who directed the original presentation. 


The Heiress 

A word must be spoken before closing 
for The Heiress, a delightful dramatiza- 
tion by Ruth and Augustus Goetz of 
Henry James’ novel, Washington Square. 
It is American comedy-of-manners, a type 
of theatre in which we have been de- 
cidedly deficient. Our expression in the 
comedy vein turns more to farce than to 
the subtler form. Wendy Hiller and Basil 
Rathbone are enacting the leading roles 
in The Heiress most delightfully. 

One can see from this summary of 
activity that the Broadway theatre has 
been intensely varied. This is, of course, 
a very bright portent for the good of the 
art. During the next few weeks still 
other productions will bow locally. The 
deficiency of the new scripts is still too 
apparent, and producers and actors are 
still scanning the lists of previously pro- 
duced plays for good revival material. 
Economic worries oppress the theatre as 
well as artistic ones. All is not well by 
far but the offerings of the past several 
weeks do a lot toward giving us impetus 
and strength to work toward the better- 
ment of the theatre and the lot of those 
who love it and derive benefit from it. 
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THE FILM OF THE MONTH 


By H. KENN CARMICHAEL 
Department of Drama, Los Angeles City College, 


Los Angeles, California. 
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This department is designed 
to direct attention to the out- 
standing motion pictures of 
the 1947-48 season. Sugges- 
tions for future discussions 
are welcomed by the Depart- 
ment Editor. 


el) 


CAPTAIN FROM CASTILE 


attribute arbitrarily some special 

excellence to just any picture that 
happens to come in Technicolor. There 
have been poor ones. Nor is he prejudiced 
in favor of spectacles, whether on the 
stage or on the screen. There have been 
dull ones. Captain from Castile, never- 
theless, is his selection for the month as 
one of the season’s outstanding pictures, 
in the face of the fact that this is the 
third color film he has selected in as 
many issues, and that, like last month's 
Unconquered, it can be classified as an 
historical spectacle. 

Already this season there have ap- 
peared several films of special merit. By 
the time these columns are in print, 
many of their readers may have seen 
Crossfire, Fun and Fancy Free, and 
Mourning Becomes Electra, to mention 
but three. The selection of Captain from 
Castile as the month’s offering is not in- 
tended to imply its superiority over any 
other particular motion picture. 

From the gripping pages of this best- 
selling novel written by an Ohio uni- 
versity professor, 20th Century-Fox has 
brought to the screen a Spanish cavalier 
and a barefoot peasant girl, both of 
whom fled from Spain early in the six- 
teenth century and surmounted the hard- 
ships and dangers encountered by the 
army of Hernan Cortez in the conquest 
of Mexico. The tale is woven around 
the dreaded Inquisition in Spain and the 
historic invasion of our southern neigh- 
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bor in 1521. Darryl F. Zanuck foresaw 
the possibilities for translating the book’s 
high adventure to the screen, and he pur- 


chased the rights for $100,000. 


Lamar Trotti, who had written the screen 
play for WILSON, was assigned to write and 
produce. The job of directing went to Hen- 
ry King, whose past work included THE 
SONG OF BERNADETTE, WILSON, and 
STANLEY AND LIVINGSTONE. 


Locations in Mexico 

Months before the cameras began roll- 
ing, King, a veteran pilot, took off in 
his own plane for a tour of Mexico, 
where practically all of the picture was 
filmed. From the air he picked the most 
suitable locations for lending authenticity 
to the screen version of Cortez’ conquest 
of the country. 

King selected the town of Morelia, 
350 miles southwest of Mexico City, for 
the Spanish backgrounds. Morelia, site 
of the oldest university in North America, 
still retains much of its architecture of 
more than 200 years ago, and it provided 
picturesque homes and gardens, old 
churches, and rolling, fertile countryside. 

Some 250 miles beyond Morelia is the 
quaint town of Uruapan, which sprang 
into world-wide prominence four years 
ago when the volcano Paricutin came 
to life in a farmer’s cornfield and began 
belching destruction for miles around its 
boiling lava beds. Paricutin served per- 
fectly as a substitute for another volcano, 
Popocatapetl, which was in eruption at 
the time Cortz invaded Mexico but which 
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lar duel in this scene from 20th Century-Fox film, Captain from Castile. 
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is now a silent witness to the historic 
past. 


The third location chosen by King was Aca- 
pulco, where the blue waters of the Pacific 
bathe the white sands and where, a few mils 
inland, towering palm trees are fanned by 
tropical breezes. It was here that the beach 
scenes and Cortez’ first camp in the New 
World were staged, and where the love be- 
tween the aristocratic Spaniard, Pedro de Var- 
gas, and the peasant girl, Catana Perez, wis 
captured. 


20th Century Invasion 

Early in November, 1946, a speci.l 
trainload of eight cars, loaded with thou- 
sands of items necesary for three and 
a half months on location, pulled out of 
Los Angeles bound for Mexico City. The 
train carried everything from a dry clean- 
ing plant to an hour glass, and refrigera- 
tor units to preserve the Technicolor film 
during scorching tropical days. 

There were such properties as Aztec 
lances; Indian shields; cross-bows; an 
early fountain pen; a pair of barber's 
scissors which duplicated shears used 
early in the 16th century; and costumes 
for 19,500 extras. 

Research had beencarried on for months 
to assure that the wardrobe of Cortez’ 
men and the Aztecs would be technically 
correct. The Mexico City museum co- 
operated with the research department, 
furnishing material which proved of in- 
valuable aid. The museum even per- 
mitted the actress who portrayed Dona 
Marina, interpreter for Cortez, to wear 
the same necklace which draped around 
the neck of the Indian girl back in the 
16th century. 

The headdress worn by Moctezuma’s 
nephew, Cacamatzin, when he was dis- 
patched by the Emperor to meet Cortez 
and shower him with jewels and gold 
before begging him to give up his con- 
quest and leave the country, was an 
elaborate affair with hundreds of bright 
blue feathers and a gold crown fitted 
with jewels; it was duplicated by skilled 
workmen at the studio. A sample was 
made in Mexico City of the type of can- 
non employed by Cortez army, and when 
the special train chugged out of Los 
Angeles, twenty-one of them were aboard. 


CAPTAIN FROM CASTILE had one of the 
longest production periods in the studio’s his- 
tory, with actual filming requiring 106 days. 
Eighty-three of these were spent in Mexico, 
excluding holidays and Sundays. Cast and 
crew began shooting on November 19 in Mo- 
relia and did not return from Acapulco, tie 
final location, until the first of March; mean- 
a they had worked on eighty different sets 
in all. 


The most lavish set was Cortez’ camp 
built within sight of the volcano Pari- 
cutin by 400 workers who required two 
months to construct an Aztec temple and 
sixty huts of various shapes and sizes. 
When the company left Uruapan, this 
village was taken over by a tribe of 
Indians who had lost their homes when 
the lava spilled by Paricutin demolished 
their village. 
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THE PLAYERS 


Pedro de Vargas..... Tyrone Power 
es rar es ee ee ee Jean Peters 
«6 6 « 6 ae eee Cesar Romero 
Juan Garcia ........ Lee J. Cobb 
Diego de Silva....... John Sutton 
Don Francisco ..... Antonio Moreno 
Father Bartolome ... Thomas Gomez 
és 6 46. 6°s) aed Alan Mowbray 
I enc. ar dh! ta ies ay Barbara Lawrence 
a eee ee ee Jay Silverheels 
CO eee ee eee George Zucco 


est honors 











During the three and a half months in 
Mexico, the company filmed scenes in 
five Indian villages where the inhabitants 
had rarely seen a visitor, never a motion 
picture camera. The residents co-oper- 
ated, permitting the cast and crew to go 
about their duties and maintaining silence 
when the cameras were rolling. Since 
no extras were taken from Hollywood, 
al:inost 20,000 Mexicans and Indians were 
eiployed. 


The Pilot and the Co-ed 

Tyrone Power returned from more than 
three years of service in the Marine Corps 
to resume a successful screen career with 
a performance in The Razor's Edge. As 
handsome Pedro de Vargas, Power had 
one of his hardest schedules. He had 
two days off during the 106 — one in 
Mexico and one during the twenty-three 
days the company was shooting interiors 
on the studio lot. 

The plane which he flew on a tour of 
Central and South Americas in the fall 
of 1946 furnished him with considerable 
relaxation on location. Power, a pilot in 
the Marines during the war, devoted 
several of his Sundays to flying around 
Mexico; he gave nearly every member of 
the cast and crew an unforgettable flight 
over Paricutin. 

The plane, with Power piloting, also 
was utilized in transporting personnel 
from one location to another. By auto- 
mobile it is a two-day trip from Uruapan 
to Acapulco; by air it is a hop of one 
hour and twenty minutes. The day the 
company moved to Acapulco, Power 
transported about fifty members of cast 
and crew in a half-dozen flights. 

After the studio had considered and tested 
a number of big-name actresses, the feminine 
lead in the film went to Jean Peters, a twenty- 
year-old Ohio State University student who 
came to Hollywood as a reward for winning 
a campus popularity contest. The green-eyed 
girl, who had been studying to be a school 
teacher, took over the role with assurance and 
poise. Dressed in a peasant girl’s outfit typi- 
cal of the sixteenth century, and going con- 
stantly without shoes and with her long brown 
hair loosely hanging well down over her shoul- 


ders, she looked as though she had climbed 
from the pages of Shellabarger’s novel. 


Since she wore sandals in only three 
sequences, Miss Peters had to toughen 
her feet to withstand the rough and in- 
sect-infested ground encountered during 
much of the filming. She went without 
shoes two months before the production 
got underway and seldom wore shoes 
during the fifteen weeks she was on 
location. 
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Ohio Troupes Receive Highest Awards 
In Annual Handbill Contest 


HESPIAN. Troupe 332 of the 
Arlington High School, Columbus, 
Ohio, and Thespian Troupe 178 
of the Washington High School, Massil- 
lon, Ohio, are the winners of the high- 
awarded in the 1946-47 
handbill contest sponsored by The 
National Thespian Society. Thespians 
of the Upper. Arlington High School, 
with Frank Jakes as director, captured 
first place in the “Printed Program Di- 
vision” with their handbill for the pres- 
entation of an evening of three-act plays, 
while top honors in the “Mimeographed 
Program Division” were taken by Thes- 
pians of the Massillon school with a pub- 
lication summarizing their dramatic 
activities for the past season. The 
Massillon Thespians are under the di- 
rection of Herbert E. Rogers. Each 
Trouve has been awarded a cash prize 
of $5.00 by The National Thespian So- 
ciety. | 

Tied for second place honors in the 
“Printed Program Division” are Thespian 
Troupe 240 of the Lubhock, Texas, Hich 
School, and Thespian Trouve 92 of the 
Cnringville, Utah, High School, with a 
cash vrize of $3.00 awarded to each. 
The Texas Thespians won with an ex- 
tremely informative handbill used for 
production of A Date With Judy, di- 
rected by D. M. Howell. An artistically 
designed handbill for a production of 
Seven Sisters, directed by Beth Evans, 
won second place honors for the Utah 
Troupe. 

Second place honors in the “Mimeo- 
graphed Division” were captured ‘by 
the Arlington Summer Theatre, spon- 
sored by Thespian Troupe 332 of the 
Upper Arlington High School mentioned 
above. The winning handbill was used 
for a production of Papa Is All. The 
program contains much _ information 
relative to the play and the aims of the 
Arlington Summer Theatre. This award 
also carries a $3.00 prize. 

Honorable mention was awarded to 
the following entries, out of a total of 
280 mimeographed and 427 printed 
handbills entered in comnetition: 

(Printed Handbills) 

Papa Is All. Troupe 628, North Central High 
School, Spokane, Washington. Directed by 
Grace Gorton. 

Smilin’ Through, Troupe 240, Lubbock, Texas. 
Senior High School. Directed by D. M. 

Howell. 








Afterwards, when she returned for a 
visit to her farm home in East Canton. 
Ohio. she still had never seen herself 
on the screen, refusing opportunities to 
view the rushes and even the film after 
it had gone through the cutting room. 
She prefers to wait, she says, and hear 
the verdict of the critics first. 


Production Glimpses 


NTONIO Moreno, who played the role of 
Power's father, was on the stage with Ty- 


The Spotlight (handbill used for a production 
of Night of January 16) Troupe 745, Helena, 
Montana, High School. Directed by Maxwell 
Gates. 

Our Hearts Were Young and Gay, Troupe 660, 
Johnstown, Pa., Central High School. Di- 
rected by Edith F. Paul. 

The Would-Be-Gentleman, The Queen’s Hus- 
band, and “A Dramatic Dionysia’, Troupe 
178, Washington High School, Massillon, 
Ohio. Directed by Herbert E. Rogers. 

A Murder Has Been Arranged, Troupe 501, 
Salinas, Calif., Union High School. Directed 
by Haroid H. Ulrici. 

January Thaw, Troupe 653, Elkhart, Ind., High 
School. Directed by G. Christine Hughes. 

(Mimeographed Handbills) 


Chicken Every Sunday, Troupe 302, Madison, 
S. Dak., High School. Directed by Charlotte 
Aga. 

Where’s Laurie? Troupe 89, Struthers, Ohio, 
Junior-Senior High School. Directed by 
Mrs. Elsie Shaw. 

“Three One-Act Plays’, Troupe 455, Benton 
Harbor, Mich., High School. Directed by 
Margaret L. Meyn. 

Every Family Has One, Troupe 302, Madison, 
: Dak., High School. Directed by Charlotte 

ga. 

Papa Is All, Troupe 282, John Greer High 


School. Hoopeston, Ill. Directed by Ross 
Allen. 


In general, handbills entered in com- 
petition showed the same merits and 
demerits of those entered in previous 
contests*. Cover pages were exception- 
ally well designed in many instances. 
Many handbills made use of colored 
inks and colored paper. Others carried 
interesting subject matter. Chief fault 
was the absence of information required 
of a well planned handbill. Many pro- 
grams lacked an editorial section: brief 
synopsis of the play, statement concern- 
ing the author, announcements of forth- 
coming plays, statement of aims of the 
producting group, etc. Few programs 
contained a list of patrons and patrones- 
ses. A number of the mimeographed 
programs were poorly reproduced, mak- 
ing them difficult to read. (An article on 
the preparation of handbills is available 
free of charge from The National Thes- 
pian Society, College Hill Station, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. ) 

Entries are now being accepted for 
the 1947-48 competition, the results of 
will be announced next fall. The con- 
test is open only to high schools affiliated 
with The National Thespian Society. 
*All handbills entered in the 1946-47 contest 


will be deposited with the Theatre Collection 
of the New York City Public Library. 








rone’s father thirty-five years ago in New York. 

. . « Every male member of the cast, with 
the exception of Power, grew his own beard 
for the production. 


. . » Alan Mowbray (Botello) wore a false 
plastic eye which could be left in position no 
longer than a half hour. 


. . » Power and Sutton rehearsed for three 
weeks the dueling scene that takes place in a 
small prison cell. 


. . . The studio plane, “Saludas Amigos,” 
carried exposed Technicolor film three times a 
week to Mexico City for loading on a regular 
transport. 
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The Radio Program of the Month 


By S. I. SCHARER, Radio Department 


New York University, Washington Square, N.Y. 





The purpose of this de- 
partment is to direct at- 
tention to the outstanding 
radio programs on the air 
during the 1947-48 school 
year. Comments and sug- 
gestion from readers are 
welcomed by the Depart- 
ment Editor. 





“CBS IS THERE” 


(Tuesday 10:30-11:00 p. m.) 


grams this year and ten years ago, 

reveals an alarming note of same- 
ness that has already lost many radio 
listeners. Still more people will turn to 
other media of entertainment unless, 
somehow, new and compelling programs 
are offered. Occasionally, but only occa- 
sionally, a listener to the radio can find 
programs which are in sharp contrast to 
those heard in the same hackneyed for- 
mat year after year. 

The Columbia Broadcasting System 
deserves substantial praise for alleviating 
this situation with its production of “CBS 
Is There.” 


On “CBS Is There” significant historical 
events are presented in vivid, exciting, fashion. 
The technique employed is very similar to 
that used with such unlooked-for results by 
Orson Welles in his script about the invasion 
from Mars. Taking advantage of radio’s im- 
pact in describing events as they occur, CBS 
newsmen, with the aid of prepared scripts, 
sound effects, and well worked out _ back- 
grounds, make you believe that the wonder of 
radio was invented thousands of years ago and 
that you are listening to eye witness accounts 
of world-shaking happenings. 


GLANCE at the top-ranking pro- 


The titles of these half hour “news re- 
ports” are highly suggestive of the con- 
tent and scope — “The signing of the 
Magna Charta,” “The Exile of Napoleon,” 





“The Aaron Burr-Alexander Hamilton 
Duel,” “The Trial and Death of Socrates,” 
“Columbus Discovers America,” and “The 
Battle of Gettysburg.” 


OW this program “reports” some of 
H mankinds major triumphs and tribu- 
lations with the urgency and richness of 
detail peculiar to modern radio journal- 
ism was effectively demonstrated in the 
very first broadcast back in July of this 
vear. The program “covered” the as- 
sassination of Abraham Lincoln as it 
might have been covered via a portable 
microphone at the entrance of Ford's 
theatre in Washington. 

The radio reporter — John Daly — de- 
scribed the climax of the four day peace 
celebration which followed Lee’s §sur- 
render, the gala mood of the throng 
awaiting the President’s arrival to attend 
a performance of Our American Cousin, 
and the incredible split second deed 
that hurled a whole nation from a peak 
of rejoicing to the depths of inconsolable 
mourning. Finally, many of the chief 
figures in the tragedy “spoke to the radio 
audience.” 

For Daly this broadcast had a deep 
personal significance. He was frequently 
CBS’ “White House announcer” during 
Franklin Roosevelt's terms of office and 














Producer Robert L. Shayon, left, and Newsman John Daly, study front page of New York 
Heravtp for April 15, 1865, in rare newspaper stacks of the New York Public Library, 
searching forgotten facts for the “on-the-scene newscast” of President Lincoln’s assasination. 
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shared conspicuously in radio's tragic 
duty of reporting FDR’s death. 


“The Last Days of Pompeii’ was equally 
successful radio fare. A CBS reporter was 
present in the Pompeii Stadium to broadcast 
a sporting event held to enliven a Roman holi- 
day. He turned his attention from the death 
struggle of two gladiators to send out news of 
the awe-inspiring catastrophe which followed 
on the eruption of Mt. Vesuvius and made Ju- 
ly 26th 79 A. D. a fearsome date in world his- 
tory. 


He described the panic into which the 
thousands of Romans were thrown and 
in superb fashion told of how Pompeii, 
the summer playground of Roman an- 
tiquity, was completely destroyed. He 
died an heroic death as he described the 
eerie-doom overtaking the city. 

The ill-fated newsman’s dying gasps 
might have been the world’s last radio 
intelligence of the disaster but for the 
fortunate presence of another reporter 
aboard the flagship of the Roman fleet 
resting in the harbor of Pompeii after a 
day's maneuvers. 

From the vantage point this radio man 
reported additional evidence of the total 
ruin of Pompeii and painted a dramatic 
picture of the maddened thousands who 
had made their way to the sea. 

In another typical program, French 
democracy'’s anguished birth, symbolized 
by the fall of the Bastille, took on con- 
temporary “stop the presses” significance. 

On the 158th anniversary of the occur- 
rence, CBS newsmen brought their por- 
table transmitter to the entrance of the 
besieged fortress to report the thrilling 
drama of the opening battle in the French 
people’s war for liberty, equality, and 
fraternity. 

News of the execution of Marquis de Lau- 
nay, tyrannical governor of the prison-fortress, 
the first singing of the now renowned “Mar- 
seillaise”, and dramatic interviews with im- 
portant personalities of the period were reveal- 
ingly brought to the microphone by Columbia's 
history reporters. A microphone was even 
brought right into the Bastille and the Ver- 
sailles palace of Louis XVI. 

One of the reporters made a “scoop” 
when he stopped Lafayette, upon whom 
the king had called for counsel, and the 
Marquis predicted the onward march of 
French freedom. 

“CBS Is There” started as a summer 
replacement and only enough programs 
to last through the summer were sched- 
uled. When the series went off the air, 
however, listeners wrote in and protested. 
The result — “CBS Is There” returned to 
the airwaves the last week in October. 

Some of the letters to CBS when the 
program went off the air were indignant, 
some pleading, some expressing calin 
confidence that the program would re- 
serve a permanent place in the network s 
schedule. 

Students have written to say they never 
knew history was so exciting. House- 
wives letters ring the changes on a theme 
that boils down to “thank you for such 
wonderful, exciting entertainment.” Solid 
citizens on the letterheads of nationally 
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) proadcast of “CBS is There”. 


known business concerns, and humble 
writers of penny postcards join in the 
refrain. in 

Just one letter from an Illinois lis- 
tener throws light on the effect this show 
has: 


“I have just finished listening to your final 
Of the whole 


' series, this was the only one I was able to 


' hear. I feel cheated. 
| perlatives and none seem adequate 
» be criminal 


I’m searching for su- 
... It will 
to allow it to stop. May I send 


carloads of orchids to the staff of the show and 


especially to the writer... 


With the whole 


of history to choose from, you have unlimited 


ee 


=e , 





- material for more shows. 
tage of it. 


_ about a current event. 
slightest mistake,” says 
“well-meaning but careless people in many 


Please take advan- 


All the letters express approval, but 


' some of them also reveal that listeners 


are apt to know a little about history on 


their own. One writes in to point out 
_ that it was wrong of a script writer to 
_ speak of the British fleet in the broadcast 


about Drake’s defeat of the Spanish Ar- 
mada, making the point that England 
had no empire then and only an English 
fleet was involved. 

There was even a correction in the 


- mail about the date of the volcanic erup- 


tion which buried Pompeii. A _ listener 


wrote in to insist the date was August 24, 
79 A.D. instead of August 26th of that 


vear. In this instance the letter writer 
was wrong, however, and the script 


' writer correct. 


In re-enacting the “Last Days of Pompeii’, 
incidentally, the production staff had to be 
careful to avoid even the remotest hint that 
the people at the microphone were talking 
“If we had made the 
producer Shayon” 


parts of the country might have started Pom- 


_ peli Emergency relief funds before you could 
say “this is a simulated broadcast.” 


The advantages of treating history as 


»though a network has assigned its best 


‘reporters for on-the-spot coverage are 
several, in the opinion of Robert Louis 


_Shayon, who directs all the programs and 
writes some. 


‘It compels minutely authentic re- 


‘search on the part of writers; it achieves 


not only the words, but the living present 


for listeners.” 


Shayon, who won wide and well de- 


'served acclaim earlier this year for his 
_work as writer, director and producer of 
The Eagle’s Brood,” is very keen on his 


historical series. 
Were newsworthy at the time of the event 
back into headline focus.” 


“It puts facts which 


“In the Lincoln story, for example, modern 


_teaders of history have lost sight of the gener- 
‘al anxiety that was experienced when it began 
'to seem that the assassination was part of a 
thoroughgoing plot. 


Not many people today 
ow that when the Bastille was stormed, the 


French were not performing a major act of 
‘liberation, but a symbolic destruction of des- 
| potism. 
the Bastille at the time.” 


There were only seven prisoners in 


Shayon’s program succeeds in convey- 


‘ing impressions such as these in exciting 
fashion. For a rich half-hour of enter- 


tanmment that is refreshingly different, 
tune in to “CBS Is There.” 
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Recommended Children’s Theatre 
Professional Companies 


THEATRE 


EDWIN STRAWBRIDGE PRODUCTIONS — 333 East 43rd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Program: 
Season: 
Territory: 


SIMPLE SIMON and AN ARABIAN NIGHT 
September — May 
Entire United States 


RAYNER STROLLING PLAYERS — 489 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Program: 


Season & 
Territory: 


MANKA WINS A KINGDOM 
October through January — Eastern States 


February — Southern States 
March and April — Mid-Western States 


(A question which comes up repeatedly concerns the size of this company. 
Although there are only two people in the company, they play a number of 
parts and do it so successfully that most children are completely convinced 
that a full cast has presented the plays, songs and dances.) 


MARIONETTES AND PUPPETS 


FOLK TALK MARIONETTES — Thetford Center, Vermont 


Program: 
Season: 
Territory: 


THE FOX AND THE RABBIT 
October — April 
Eastern and Mid-Western States 


KINGSLAND MARIONETTES — 2405 Times Building, New York 18, N. Y. 


Program: 


Season & 
Territory: 


ALADDIN, THE HEADLESS HORSEMAN, THE VAL- 
IANT LITTLE TAILOR, and variety numbers in each 
performance. 


Fall and early winter — Mid-Western States and 
North Atlantic States 

— Florida and Georgia 

— Southeastern Seaboard 


and South 


January and February 
Spring 


RUFUS ROSE MARIONETTES — Waterford, Conn. 


|. Program: 


il. Program: 


Season: 
Territory: 


Variety acts and sketches (for adults and children) 
September 1 — Dec. 1, 1947; Jan. 15 — Apr. 1, 1948 
East of the Rockies 


PINOCCHIO (and variety acts) 
SNOW WHITE ai ™ a 
RIP VAN WINKLE " " 


Dec. 1 —Jan. 15, 1947-48; Apr. 1 — Sept. 1, 1948 
New England, New Jersey, New York 


SUZARI MARIONETTES — 112 East 16th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Program: 


Season: 


Territory: 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND 
WIZARD OF OZ 
PINOCCHIO 


Fall, 1947 —— Virginia, W. Virginia, Penn., North and 
South Carolina, New England and New 


York area. 
Spring, 1948 —— Mississippi, Louisiana, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Tennessee, Ohio, Illinois. 


(Unusually large sized and specially articulated figures make these programs 
suitable for auditoriums seating 2,500 persons) 


TATTERMAN MARIONETTES — Western College, Oxford, Ohio 


Program: 


Season: 
Territory: 


THE GLOWING BIRD 

ALLADIN AND THE WONDERFUL LAMP 

THE LEGEND OF THE LIGHTNING 

Variety Program and MEET THE MARIONETTES 
(demonstration) 

Year-’round 


Entire country 


WALLACE PUPPETS — 217 East 17th St. New York, N. Y. 


Program: 


Season: | 
Territory: 


THE KAT OF KANDY-DOO (a play) 
JOHNNY GREMLIN Varieties 


September — June 
East of Mississippi River 


WILLIAMS MARIONETTES — THe Puppet House, Route |, Box 478A, Puyallup, Wash. 


Program: 
Season: 
Territory: 
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MR. GENIE 
September — May 
Washington, Oregon, California 
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DRAMA FOR CHILDREN 


By LOUISE C. HORTON 


Drama Department, The College of St. Catherine, 


St. Paul, Minn. 





year or so ago, a letter began its 
A journey across the Atlantic to- 

ward a vague address: Children’s 
Theatre, Federal Theatre, Carnegie Hall, 
New York City, U.S.A. After a detour 
it landed on the desk of Virginia Lee 
Comer, in the Junior League offices, the 
Waldorf-Astoria. 

The letter and its contents must have 
exclaimed, with Zar and Zan in The 
Emporer’s New Clothes, “we have come 
to a fine place.” All the way from Stock- 
holm, Sweden, its contents told exciting 
news of a children’s theatre organized 
in a library there by Mrs. Elsa Olenius, 
children’s librarian. The letter bespoke 
great curiosity in the children’s theatres 
of America. Mrs. Olenius was flooded 
with information from the Junior League 
offices. 

A year’s correspondence followed between 
America and Sweden, New York and Stock- 
holm, Miss Comer and Mrs. Olenius. This 
fall came the denouement: Mrs. Olenius ar- 
rived in New York city on a grant from her 
government to spend six weeks studying chil- 
dren’s theatre in the United States. New York 
and the rehearsals of the Strawbridge Ballet, 
the King-Coit Children’s Theatre, the newly 
organized Children’s World Theatre; Palo Alto, 
California, and the work of Hazel Robertson 
and Leroy Morgan; Chicago with Charlotte 
Chorpenning at the Goodman Theatre; Wini- 
fred Ward and Nora T. MacAlvay in Evanston. 


Mrs. Olenius had a rich six weeks of 
children’s theatre and she left us on 
an encouraging note. Her government 
has appropriated money for five more 
children’s theatre centers in Stockholm 
libraries. 


Play of unusual interest has been 

chosen for demonstration during 
one of the sectional meetings devoted 
to children’s Theatre at the American 
Educational Theatre Association Con- 
vention to be held in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, late in December (see page 14). 
The play, Jacob Hamblin, is the work 
of Dr. Mitchell of the Speech Depart- 
ment, University of Utah. The produc- 
tion at the conference will be directed 
by Dr. Mitchell. Chairman for this 
demonstration meeting will be Mrs. 
Burdette Fitzgerald, national chairman 
of the AETA Children’s Theatre Com- 
mittee. A critical analysis of the per- 
formance will be given by Virginia Lee 
Comer. 

The play, according to its author, is based 
on the life of a famous ambassador to the In- 
dians. He was sent by the founders of Utah 
to make peace with the Indians, following the 
policy of the people of that part of our West: 
that it is better to feed the Indians than to 
fight them. It is a story of a life of adventure 


among the Indians, all the colorful tribes from 
the Great Salt Lake to the Grand Canyon, 
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This Department has for its purpose 
the advancement of the Children’s 
Theatre Movement in America. Direc- 
tors and teachers are urged to report 
to Miss Horton, for publication in 
this Department, news of their pro- 
ductions and other significant projects. 


el) 


through the deserts of Arizona and the Rocky 
Mountains. 

“In the play,” writes Dr. Mitchell, “an at- 
tempt has been made to present some of the 
episodes of this adventurous career as faith- 
fully (always to the spirit if not to the fact) 
as possible. It was our thought that this would 
be a good contribution to the centennial cele- 
bration of the people Jacob represented among 
the Indians. We hope it will prove interest- 
ing to our visitors to the AETA convention at 
the closing of our centennial year.” 


Femme of great promise is the or- 
ganization which opened its doors 
on November 1 at the little Barbizon- 
Plaza Theatre in New York City. The 
Children’s World Theatre, Inc. present- 
ing Charlotte Chorpenning’s Jack and 
the Beanstalk. This is a non-profit mem- 
bership corporation organized to es- 
tablish a permanent repertory theatre 
for children, with adult professional 
actors. 

Its six organizers are: Monte Meacham, 
President, a director at the American Academy 
of Dramatic Arts who has had ten years exper- 
ience as producer, director and actor; JoAnn 
Sayers Bliss, founding chairman, motion pic- 
ture actress and creator of the title role in 
MY SISTER EILEEN on Broadway; Bette 
Butterworth, wife of Monte Meacham, costume 
designer, instructor at the American Academy 
of Dramatic Arts; Sarah Newmeyer, Public Re- 
lations, author of plays, fiction, articles, pub- 
licity director of the Museum of Modern Art 
for the past 14 years; Julie Thompson, Asso- 
ciate Director, former director of Springfield 
(Ohio) Junior Civic Theatre, and Charleston 
Children’s Theatre; Sheldon Thompson, scenic 
artist, former director of Springfield Civic 
Theatre, scenic artist for Sayville Playhouse 
and Barter Theatre. 

In announcing Children’s World Theatre, 
Inc., Mr. Meacham said: “In establishing a 
permanent repertory theatre for children at this 
time, when the results of wrong entertainment 
have become so alarmingly apparent, we feel 
that a decisive first step is being taken in the 
right direction . . . Children’s World Theatre 
is designed to replace harmful excitement with 
wholesome enjoyment . .. then we hope to 
send road companies throughout the country 
and, finally, to work out exchanges with chil- 
dren’s theatres abroad. 

. Our fundamental purpose is to give 

pleasure to children by (a) arousing their imagi- 
nation through active entertainment, (b) in- 
spiring with the best in movement, speech, art 
and music, (c) increasing their understanding 
of other national cultures. 
. . « We ask all who are interested in the wel- 
fare of children, the future of our world, to 
cooperate with us in this great and practical 
undertaking.” 


Some organizations have founding 
fathers. The Children’s World Theatre 
will select 100 Founding Children, each 
to purchase a certificate of $100.00 
which will entitle him to a 20% reduc- 
tion on the purchase of any number of 
tickets for any number of public per- 
formances held in New York City dur- 
ing his lifetime and the lifetime of 


Children’s World Theatre. 
additional privileges also which the 
Founding Children will receive. 


Recently, this group received a statement ? 


from George Bernard Shaw regarding plays 
and theatre for children: “When I was a child 
I could not endure stuff written down to chil. 
dren. I devoured PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
GULLIVER’S NOVELS, ROBINSON CRU. 
SOE, ARABIAN NIGHTS, GRIMM’S TALES. 
Hans Anderson, and the Bible narrative;, 4] 
written for adults .. . For children there mus 
always be passages of adult depth or deeper, 
: theatre for children should never forget 
this.” 


The next four productions prese:ted 
by Children’s World Theatre will be: 
Many Moons, Tom Sawyer, Red Ritling 
Hood, and Rumpelstiltskin. 


7 colleges that now offer active 
children’s theatre courses are: The 
College of the Holy Names, Oakiand, 
California, and The College of St. Cath- 
erine, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

The course at the College of the 
Holy Names has just been introduced 
this year by Mrs. Burdette Fitzgerald, 
She reports that the class is doing its 
first laboratory work on story telling and 
creative response. Mrs. Fitzgerald ex- 
pects to take the class through the grade 
levels into high school and the formal 
production. It is a three hour course. 

The course at The College of St. Cath- 
erine opened its second year with an 
interesting attractive exhibit on art for 
and by children. The exhibit included 
books illustrated for children, drawings 
by children, dolls from various countries, 
dolls and puppets made by children, 
photographs of children’s theatre _pro- 
ductions, programs and advertising ma- 
terial from various children’s theatres. 


The course is two hours. with the first hour 
devoted to lecture, story telling and discussion. 
The second hour is a laboratory period of ac- 
tual work in rhythms and creative dramatics 
with the children of a nearby public school, 
where the classes are conducted by Mrs. Kath- 
leen Schell. The course at the college is un- 
der the direction of Louise C. Horton. The 
first quarter is devoted to creative dramatics; 
the second quarter to both creative dramatics 
and to play analysis; the third quarter, to for- 
mal production. Two major children’s theatre 
productions are included in the theatre depart- 
ment’s yearly program: in the fall they pre- 
sented THE EMPEROR’S NEW CLOTHES; 
in January they will present ALICE IN WON- 
DERLAND. ' 


hose facing organizational problems in set- 

ting up classes for children will be inter- 
ested in the letter from the Cleveland Play- 
house Children’s Theatre. Their director, Har- 
riet Brazier, writes that the theatre opened 
with an enrollment of 500 (limited to that 
number) on October 4. “We have divided 
them into seven instruction groups, “she conr- 
tinues,” classes held from 10:00 A. M. to ‘2:30 
P. M. every Saturday. We have three regular 
members on our staff, Director, Harriet Bra- 
zier; Assistant Director; Gwen Dinwoodie: Sec- 
ond Assistant Director to be appointed. This 
staff is supplemented by upwards of ten yolun- 
teer teachers from our regular theatre acting 
staff and apprentice students, including the As- 
sistant Director of the Play House, Mr. Kir 
Willis, who teaches the advanced group of 
high school pupils. From our seven regular 
groups, we take ten children per month to 
work on a demonstration skit or improvisation 
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a standing of other peoples and lands.: 

ular 1. You can produce a play about another 

Bra- country, showing customs and folk ways that 

Sec- are unlike ours. 

This 2. Even if your children’s theatre produc- 

lun- tion is a well-known fairy story, you can learn 

ting about its origin in the literature of ‘another 

As- country and include the information in educa- 

Kirk tional or background material you send to the 

» of schools at which or for which you perform. : 

ular 3. When producing a play with a foreign The camera catches Yvonne Jaeger, senior speech major at The College of St. Catherine, 

1 to setting, give careful attention to the details of in several poses as she portrays the role of Zar in The Emperors New Clothes. The pro- 

tion costumes, scenery and music to be sure they duction was directed by Louise C. Horton. Pictures by Friedericke Grether of the College 
are authentic. Art Department. 
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PINEWOOD FAIRIES 
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WHEN WE HAVEN’T SAID 
OUR PRAYERS 
Paul Bliss 


GOBBLE-UNS’LL GET YOU EF 
YOU DON’T WATCH OUT 
ND cance ches bees 


GOSSIP 
Paul Bliss 


THE BARNACLE 
Frieda Peycke 


JUST LIKE GRANDMA 
Edword Holst .............. 


MAYMIE’S STORY OF 
RED-RIDING-HOOD 


A melolog. Poem by James 
Whitcomb Riley, piano accom- 
paniment by George 


Piano Story Book 

THE GYPSY BOY 
Based on the opera “Il Trovatore”’ 
by Giuseppe Verdi. Story and 

music adapted by Kathryn E. 
Eo a os week & 6 eho ae 

Prices in U.S.A. 
Write for Complete Catalog. 
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.40 
.35 
.25 
.25 
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.40 
.40 
.90 


.40 


Edwards $1.00 


Willis Music Company 


124 EAST FOURTH STREET 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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On The High School Stage 


News items published in this department are contributed by schools affiliated with 


The National Thespian Society 





Muscatine, Iowa 


8 hg Troupe 585 of the Muscatine 
High School, with Miss June Lingo as 
sponsor, contributed performances of seven 
one-act plays to the school’s dramatics pro- 
gram this past season. The plays were as 
follows: The Life of the Party, Pop Reads 
the Christmas Carol, Amateur Hamlet, The 
Efficiency Expert, The Elopment, Boy Meets 
Family, and a cutting from She Stoops to 
Conquer. The all-school play, Ghost Wanted, 
was well received by a packed house on 
October 22. Another enthusiastic audience 
greeted the performance of Our Hearts Were 
Young and Gay, given by the senior class on 
May 20. The school received high ratings in 
several district drama festivals.—F. Glatstein, 
Secretary. 


Alton, IIl. 


WO Thespian induction ceremonies were 

held this past season at the Alton Com- 
munity High School (Troupe 126), resulting 
in the admission of twenty-one new students as 
Thespians. The program for each occasion 
included the performance of a one-act play 
directed by Thespians. A large number of 
dramatics students attended the performance 
of Hamlet given by Maurice Evans in St. 
Louis. Dramatics club meetings are held 
twice a month at this school. Major pro- 
ductions of the past season were: Spring 
Green, Snafu, The House Without a Key, 
and You Can't Take It With You. All plays 
were staged under the supervision of troupe 
sponsor Mildred Rutledge. 


Chapmanville, W. Va. 


RAMATIC events of the past season at 

the Chapmanville High School (Troupe 
96) included the production of two three-act 
plays under the direction of Lydia K. Fremd. 
Grandpa's Sister was presented by the junior 
class, while the seniors offered Faith, Hope 
and Flarity, with both plays given during the 
spring term. The season also included the 
production of some one-act plays.—Catherine 
Yeager, Secretary. 


-al 


Rochester, N. H. 


" past season was one largely de- 
voted to the organization of the dra- 
matics program,” writes Nedra Small, dramatics 
director at the Spaulding High School, (Thes- 
pian Troupe 823). Major productions of the 
season included the three-act senior class play, 
Every Family Has One, staged on April 18, 
and a program of three one-act plays, Love 
Hits Wilbur, Will You Marry Me? and The 
Last Curtain, offered by the junior and senior 
dramatics clubs on March 28. All plays were 
under Miss Small’s direction. Other one-acts 
given for school purposes during the season 
were: Life of the Party, Grandma Pulls the 
Strings, The Trysting Place, If Men Played 
Cards as Women Do, and If Women Worked 
as Men Do. The school received a rating of 
“good” in the New Hampshire State Drama 
Festival, and was chosen to represent New 
Hampshire in the New England Dramatic 
Festival held at Wesleyan University on May 
2, 3.—June Clement, Secretary. 


Follansbee, W. Va. 


EN new members were admitted to mem- 

bership in Troupe 577 at the Follansbee 
High School at a formal ceremoney held 
in May, with sponsor Shirley G. Johnson in 
charge of the affair. This event closed the 
1946-47 dramatics season which included a 
successful production of the three-act comedy, 
The Sunshine Twins, and Strictly Formal, with 
both plays directed by Miss Johnson. Dra- 
matics club meetings were devoted to a study 
of make-up, costumes, and acting. William 
Welch was voted the honor of “Best Thespian” 
of the 1946-47 season.—Donna D’Aurora, Sec- 
retary. 


Hilo, Hawaii 


busy and extremely successful schedule 

of dramatics events marked the 1946-47 
season at the Hilo High School (Thespian 
Troupe 707), with Mrs. Loleta Moir as di- 
rector. The dramatics club offered the fol- 
lowing one-act plays at its monthly meetings: 
A Night at an Inn, The Proposal, Rocking 
Chair Row, Bargains in Cathay, Wanted a 
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Virginia, under the direction of Mrs. Frank Vass and Eugenia McCreery. 
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Dramatics club 


Stenographer, and -Backstage. 
meetings were devoted to the study of stage 
scenery, demonstrations on make-up, readings, 


skits, and talks on the drama. Dramatics 
students were also active in the production of 
the May Day Pageant and Musicale, both 
presented in May. The two major plays of the 
season were accorded high praise by large 
audiences. Life of the Party received three 
performances in January, while the same 
number of performances were given of Ram- 
shackle Inn, late in March.—Dorothy Padgett, 
Secretary. 


Hazelton, Pa. 


HE current school semester offers much 

in the way of dramatic fare to the students 
of the Hazelton High School (Thespian Troupe 
957), with Marion V. Brown as director and 
troupe sponsor. Thespians opened the season 
of major plays with a successful production 
of Double Door on September 30. For their 
second production, Thespians offered Kiss and 
Tell on November 10. At the present time 
students of the dramatic and choral clubs are 
making preparation for the production of the 
operetta, Bethlehem, on December 15. Among 
the one-acts offered for assembly so far this 
season are On the Air, Paul Splits the Atom, 
Bread, and Bulldog Edition. Dramatics club 
meetings are devoted to a study of various 
types of plays. A number of Thespians par- 
ticipated in a radio program given over 
station WAZL in October.—Lowry Maurer, 
Secretary 


Pontiac, Mich. 


HREE highly successful matinee and one 

evening performances of The Land of the 
Dragon were given October 15, 16, 17, by the 
Children’s Theatre of Pontiac, with the pro- 
duction sponsored by the Playcrafters Club of 
the Pontiac High School (Thespian Troupe 
Thespian sponsor W. N. Viola was di- 
rector-designer for the play, a Chinese fantasy 
by Madge Miller. The Pontiac Datty Press 


_ carried a full page advertisement in two colors 


with the cost of publicity paid by a number 
of local business firms. Try-outs for a pro- 
duction of Ramshackle Inn, produced by Pon- 
tiae Senior High School, began on October 21, 
marking the first production of a mystery- 
thriller at this school in twenty-five years. 


Lima, Ohio 


HE dramatics department of South High 

School (Thespian Troupe 649) was ex- 
tremely active during the 1946-47 school term. 
Under the direction of Francis Bowyer, the 
dramatics class presented the following one- 
act plays: Gray Bread, Coming “Round the 
Mountain, Broken Rehearsal, and Manana 
Bandits. A play dealing with racial discrimina- 
tion, We Call It Freedom, was given fourteen 
times by the dramatics class before various 
community groups. The season also included 
the junior class play, Brother Groose, and the 
senior class play, Lost Horizon, with both 
plays well attended. This season the dramatics 
class is offering instruction in recording, with 
five boys making up the staff which will record 
speeches of students or teachers before pres- 
entation in public. The Thespian troupe, con- 
sisting of twenty-five students, is holding its 
meetings every other Monday.—Shirley Gorham, 
Public Relations Manager 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


HE all-school production of A Day in the 
Sun on November 7 marked the opening 
of major shows for the present season at the 
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THEATRE PRODUCTION SERVICE 


ALL SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 
FOR THE THEATRE 
Write for Catalogue H 
10% EDUCATIONAL DISCOUNT 


| a C. 1430 Broadway 











Lights 


Costume Rentals 


Fabrics 
Draperies 


Stage Hardware 


Make-up 
Scenery 
Gelatin 


Sound Records 


Paints 


New York City Rigging 
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A Famous By-Line of the Theatre! 





Costume rentals for complete 
productions or any part thereof, 





253 W. 14th Street 


STAGE LIGHTING 

For the College and School Stage 

Spotlights, Floodlights, Electrical Effects, 
Gelatines, Etc. 

We also manufacture Stereopticons 


Newton Stage Lighting Co. 


New York 11, N.Y. 








to schools and colleges every- 
* where. 100,000 costumes in stock * 
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—promptly available at very 
moderate rates. You name the 
production or general list of 
requirements — we send full 
information without obligation. 


EAVES COSTUME COMPANY 


Eaves Building 
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Scenery — Lighting 
Draperies — Dye Drops 


Charles H. Stewart & Co. 


Somerville, Mass. 











151 WEST 46th ST. * NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
Established 1870 
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EQUIPMENT” 
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Howe 





@ VELOUR CURTAINS 
@ CURTAIN TRACKS 
@ OLIO CURTAINS 
@® CYCLORAMAS 


@ AUDITORIUM DRAPES 
®@ PAINTED DROPS 

@ AND SETTINGS 

@ CYKE PROPS 


@ INTERIOR FLATS 


@ MOTOR CONTROLS 





SPECIAL NOTICE 


We have in stock scenic muslin. 


KNOXVILLE 


SCENIC STUDIOS 
609-611 Phillips Avenue 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


P.O. Box 412 
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Haverhill 


Assure Y O U 
THE THREE E’S 
in Costume Service 


@® LIGHTING EQUIPMENT Excellent 
@® STAGE HARDWARE 
@ AND RIGGING Economical 


Equipment 


Write for suggestions and 
wardrobe outline for your show 


No obligation to you 


HOOKER-HOWE 
Costume. Company 


Haverhill, Mass. 
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TO LEADING SCHOOLS OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


When you answer any of these advertisements, mention DRAMATICS MAGAZINE 














VICTOR L. F. REBMANN, Dean, 


ITHACA COLLEGE 


Department of Speech — Drama 


ENGLISH ... DRAMATIC ART...SPEECH... RADIO 


Professional and Academic training leading to BS, MS, BFA, MFA degree. 
Graduates may be certified to teach. 
College has its own broadcasting facilities. 


Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y. 














PASADENA PLAYHOUSE Start your 
School of the Theatre (io4+ ‘in 


right in 
America’s foremost theatre-school. Stage, 
screen, radio, television. $900,000 plant. 4 
stages. Hollywood, Broadway scouted. Se- 
mesters start Jan., April, July, Oct. Two- 
year course to degree. Address General Man- 
ager, 445S.El Molino Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 








GOUDMAN 


DIRECTING, DESIGN 


Acting Compeny fer Advanced Students 
8.F.A. end M.F.A. Degrees 
Write: 
LOUISE DALE SPOOR, Registror 
pept.T, Goeedmen Memorial Theetre, Chicege 3 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 














Roosevelt High School (Thespian Troupe 561), 
with Roberta D. Sheets as director. Other 
dramatic events scheduled so far this season 
include a production of Twelfth Night in 
May, Dust of the Road (presented by Thes- 
pians in observance of the Christmas Season), 
the annual program of one-acts given by 
Thespians in the spring with the playbill con- 
sisting of Wampum, Perfect Gentleman, and 
Tenth Word, and the entry of Balcony Scene 
in the city festival to be held next April. 
Plans for this season also include participation 
in the drama festival sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Iowa.—Lois Hinton, Secretary 





School of Drama 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
@ Complete Curriculum leading to B.A. 
and M.A. Degrees. 

@ Operating Showboat and Penthouse 
Theatres. 
GLENN HUGHES, Executive Director 








OHIO UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ART AND SPEECH 


_ Dramatic Production 
Radio, Speech, Speech Correction 
.B., B.F.A., M.A., M.F.A. degrees 
Regular Schedule of Production in University 
heatre and Playshop 
For information write C. E. Kantner, Director 
Athens, Ohio 








School of the Theatre 


University of Denver 


Majors in Acting, Directing, 
Production 


Courses Leading to 
B.A., M.A., and Ph.D. 


DENVER, COLORADO 











Groveton, Texas 


puss announced by members of Thespian 
Troupe 787 of the Groveton High School 
call for the production of the one-act comedy, 
A Date with Judy (presented to a capacity 
crowd on November 4), and the sponsorship 
of a one-act play festival some time in March. 
Troupe members are devoting their meetings 
to a study of stage lighting, with W. K. Comp- 
ton as director of dramatics and Thespian 
sponsor.—Carolyn Barton, Secretary 




















Thespians Ray Rassmussen, Elaine Skytte, and Barbara Johnson in a scene trom The Fighting 


Littles as given at the Robbinsdale, Minn., High School. 
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Directed by Bess V. Sinnott. 


- Theatre every eight weeks. 


Clyde, Ohio 


As audience witnessed the performance 
of the three-act comedy, Her First Flame, 
given by dramatics students of the York Town. 
ship High School (Thespian Troupe 18), with 
Dorothy Cooks as director. 


Coeur d’ Alene, Idaho 
AJOR plays scheduled for production 


during the current season at the Coeur. 
d’Alene High School include The Admirable 
Crichton, Cry Havoc, and Love from 4 
Stranger. Thespians of Troupe 190 of this 
school will sponsor these productions. Thes. 
pians are also presenting the two one-act plays, 
Make Up and Live and Write Me a Love 
Scene. Plans for this season also call for the 
the probable production of a Gilbert and 
Sullivan operetta in the spring. Dramatics 
activities are under the direction of Evelyn 
Townsend.—Eleanor Chariton, Secretary 


St. Clairsville, Ohio 


HREE full-length plays are announced for f 


this season at the St. Clairsville High 
School (Thespian Troupe 429), with Anna B. 
Lentz as director and troupe sponsor. The 
first major play of the year, Dear Ruth, will 
be given by the junior class on December 5. 
In February 5 members of the Dramatics Club 
will follow with a production of Night of 
January 16th. The third three-act play, Papa 
Is All, will be given by the senior class on 
April 16, Two one-act plays, Reciprocity 
and If Men Played Cards as Women Do, have 
been given so far this year. Dramatics club 
meetings are devoted to reports on various 
articles appearing in speech and drama maga- 
zines. Sometime is also given to the study 
of types of theatres. A number of students 
from this school attended a three-day theatre 
camp sponsored by the Ogelby Institute of 
Wheeling, West Virginia.—Esther Edgar, Sec- 
retary. 


Fort Stockton, Texas 


HE dramatics club of the Fort Stockton 

High School (Thespian Troupe 33) op- 
ened its current season with a successful pro- 
duction of the three-act play, Murder in Re- 
hearsal, on October 31, with Gean Storey as 
director. Other activities of the dramatics 
club for the fall semester include the produc- 
tion of the one-act play, Grapes for Dinner, 
a choral speaking program, and a Christmas 
program. The school plans to enter the one- 
act play contest sponsored by the Texas State 
Interscholastic League.—Donnie Meadsay, Sec- 
retary 


Ashland, Ohio 


i | NDER the leadership of Betty J. Bartlett, 

dramatics director and Thespian troupe 
sponsor at the Ashland High School (Troupe 
29), a number of major drama events are an- 
nounced for the 1947-48 season. On Noven- 
ber 21 Thespians gave an extremely popular 
performance of the comedy, Best Foot Forward. 
Later this fall the junior class is expected to 
follow with a performance of Dear Ruth. The 
third production, either The Late George Apley 
or The Glass Menagerie, will be presented by 
the senior class. Among the one-acts presented 
iin the school’s Little Theatre are Pink and 
Patches, Mooncalf Mugford, Common Clay, 
The Bishop’s Candlesticks, and Bread. ‘Thes- 
pians present a special program in the Little 
Dramatics club 
meetings are given to the study of make-up, 
stage scenery, and lighting. 


Columbus, Ohio 


pg Saeouns of Thespian Troupe 332 of 
the Upper Arlington High School will 
again play a prominent part in the dramatics 
program offered by the school this season, with 
Frank Jakes as their director. The seasons 
first full-length play, Our Hearts Were Young 
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PEOPLE ARE TALKING 


7 men, 7 women 


Here is Albert Johnson’s latest and best three act comedy for your Spring 


Production. 


PEOPLE ARE TALKING. And no wonder. 
nedys. The way they try to run Junior's life. 

PEOPLE ARE TALKING is one of those rollicking good 
comedies about people — folks next door or across the street. 
It’s as American as your own front porch and it all happens 
right there on the Kennedy’s porch. 


You know how folks like to sit around out front on warm 
evenings. There’s Uncle Eddy, for instance. He'd sell more 
life insurance if he wouldn’‘t sit so much, but a man’s got to 
plan his work and besides isn’t Eddy going to make a big 
insurance man of Junior? 

Well, not if Gloria has her way. But is it Junior’s career 
or his singing teacher that interests Gloria most? Aunt Florence 
wonders. She gets around, Florence does, and she knows 
people are talking — not that she ever does. Oh no. 

There’s Cynthia walked home by Herman. People say they're 
practically engaged, but it’s really Junior's chance on Herman’s 
baseball team they’re interested in — that and spring and 
moonlight. 


Dad Kennedy's home now from the plant, and by darn his 


it’s those Ken- 


It‘s lifelike and humanly funny . . . everyone will enjoy it. 


But tomorrow there’s a scout meeting, and Aunt Florence’s 
friend from Hollywood is coming to see Junior play-act, and 
he’s got to play ball for Herman, and go see a man about a 
dog he wants more than his front teeth, more than his honor 
almost, and he’s promised to let a strange man into the high 
school office where Junior is janitor, and — well, tomorrow’s 
going to be quite a day. 


It is, especially when Junior rebels and runs away, and a 
strange looking detective, a very strange looking dick, comes 
to accuse the Kennedys of forcing their son out of house 
and home by trying to run his life. Will they kill the fatted 
calf like in the Bible if Junior comes home? 


it takes a postman, a policeman, and a couple of cute girls 
to complete the story. 


If you want to start people talking about amusing characters, 
hilarious situations, clever dialogue, and if you want a play 
that’s easy to stage and entirely different, PEOPLE ARE 
TALKING is your show. That front porch is as easy to build 
as putting banquet tables on saw horses. 
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his studies. 


Royalty $10 


THE 


kids aren‘t going to have to slave the way he has to. 
reminds him — tomorrow Junior stays home and bones up in 


HEUER 


Which 
can’t help it. 
ARE TALKING. 


Our new 144-page catalog . . . sent on request 


PUBLISHING 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Your players, your patrons, everybody will love it. 
People are like that and that’s why PEOPLE 


Books 75 cents 


They 
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and Gay, was given November 6, 8, with ca- 
pacity houses for both performances. In 
February Thespians are scheduled to give a 
performance of the new play, We Shook the 
Family Tree. The third major play, a 
Moliere comedy, will also be given by Thes- 
pians, with the production tentatively scheduled 
for some time in May. One-acts given so far 
this season are Curse You Jack Dalton, and 
Strange Road, with two other plays to be 
given in the near future. Thespians and the 
Music Department will sponsor a_ production 
of the operetta, The Fireman’s Flame, some 
time in March. Preparations are now being 
made for a trip to New York City during the 
Easter vacation where dramatics students ex- 
pect to see a number of Broadway productions. 
-—Gay Belcher, Secretary 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


T# 1946-47 season saw the production 
of two major plays at the David Starr 
Jordan High School (Thespian Troupe 732) 
under the direction of Barbara M. Shield. 
The first of these, Murder at Random, re- 
ceived two performances during the fall term. 
The second play, You Can’t Take It With You, 
was given on May 7, 8, 9, with capacity 
houses on each occasion. The season also saw 
the production of the following one-act plays 
for various school functions: Murder at the 
Masquerade, What Price Mice, Do Stay to 
Dinner, Why the Chimes Rang, Two Crooks 
and a Lady, and The Maker of Laws. In 
June Thespians and other dramatics students 
produced The Swan, The Singing Soul, and an 
original dramatization of Cinderella which was 
ater presented in two of the local grammar 
schools.—Helen C. Green, Secretary 


Mt, Morris, Mich. 


NDER the leadership of Karen Holmes, 
new sponsor for Thespian Troupe 673 
at the Mt. Morris High School, three major 


Dec=MBER, 1947 


plays are scheduled for production this season. 
Thespians opened the season with two per- 
formances of Ladies in Retirement on Novem- 
ber 12, 18. On December 5, 6, the junior 
class will follow with two performances of the 
popular comedy, A Date With Judy. The 
third three-act play to be announced will be 
given by the senior class on February 6, 7, 
with the choice being Our Hearts Were Young 
and Gay. Plans for this year also include the 
production, of three one-act plays, Happy 
Journey, Dear Departed, and If Men Played 
Cards as Women Do, in April, and a production 
of the operetta, The Pirates of Penzance, in 
May. Plans also call for an exchange party 
with the Thespian troupe at Flint Central High 
School and the attendance at a production of 


Dear Ruth by the Flint Community Players.— 
Alice Jones, Secretary 


Howe, Ind. 


HESPIAN sponsor L. M. Tucker of Troupe 

740 of the Howe Military Academy has 
scheduled three major plays for production 
during the current school year, and a fourth 
show may be added later in the season. Thes- 
pians opened the season with a production of 
Sun-Up on October 31. Thespians will also 
present in December the three-act play, Career 
Angel. No definite date has been announced 
by Mr. Tucker for the production of The 
Doctor in Spite of Himself, the third major 
play scheduled for the year. At the time of 
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Thespians Dale Hoagland, Patty Swank, and James Hill in a scene from Barrie’s Mary Rose. 
Produced by Thespian Troupe 190, Coeur a Idaho, High School. 
irected. 


Evelyn Townsend 
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this writing the schedule also called for the 
production, in November, of the following one- 
act plays: Sky-Fodder, Submerged, Swamp 
Spirit, and And the Villain Still Pursued Her. 
Other dramatic events of the current semester 
include the operetta, Freshies, and a radio 
program scheduled for December 10.—Richard 
B. Finch, Secretary 


Newport News, Va. 


ARGE audiences witnessed, on November 
6, 7, two extremely successful perform- 
ances of Our Town at the Newport News 
High School, with the play being presented 
by the drama classes under the direction of 
Dorothy M. Crane. Our Town was also given 
at this school in 1939. Members of the drama 
classes are also preparing original programs 
for the school assemblies, and assisting with 
a series of weekly radio programs sponsored 
by the school paper. Drama students will 
also present the tableaux for the cantata, 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow, given by the Music 
Department. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


€¢/T*HESPIAN Night”, presented on October 

19, opened the dramatics season at the 
Academy of the Holy Angels (Thespian Trou 
568) with Sister M. Charitas, C.S.J. as di. 
rector. The program for this occasion con- 
sisted of the one-act play, Mushrooms Coming 
Up, directed by Peggy Farr, a group of 
choral numbers given by the Glee Club, and 
the formal installation of seventeen new mem- 
brs into the Troupe, with President Mary Agnes 
Oys directing the induction ceremony. Mem- 
bers of the troupe attended a performance of 
Years Ago at the North Star Civic Theatre 
in Minneapolis as another event in their fall 
schedule. Major plays given so far this sea- 
son are Royal Occasion, a three-act mystery 
given by the senior class, and The Family Tree, 
a three-act comedy staged by the junior class. 
Both plays were presented in November. Plans 
for the immediate future call for the pro- 
duction of two on-act plays, No Room in the 
Inn and Eager Heart. Several Thespians will 
play leading roles in a production of Charley’s 
Aunt to be given this season by De La Salle 
High School. Considerable interest is also 
being shown in the verse choir production 
of End and Beginning, by John Masefield, in 
the spring with ninety students participating. 
Gloria Erickson has been engaged as assist- 
ant teacher of dramatics at this school.— 
Peggy Farr. 


Webster Groves, Mo. 


NE interest to an already lively program 
in dramatics is being created this season 
at the Webster Groves High School (Thes- 
Troupe 191) with the publication of the “Thes- 
pian Prompt Book”, a paper devoted to news 
about dramatics program. The first major pro- 
duction of this season at Webster Groves, Our 
Hearts Were Young and Gay, was given 
October 14 through 18, with Roberta Seibert 
as director. Among the students appearing 
in this production were Carol Laukfetter, Nan- 
cy Hill, Adrian DeYoung, Jane Fitch, and Bill 
Schram. Miss Seibert was recently appointed 
a member of the Secondary School Com- 
mittee of the American Educational Theatre 
Association. 


Revere, Mass. 


RAMATICS during the 1946-47 season at 

Revere High School (Thespian Troupe 
156 continued to pace forward under the able 
leadership of co-sponsors June Hamblin and 
Emily L. Mitchell. In December, 1946, the 
school presented Ring Around Elizabeth as 
the first major play of the past season with 
Thespians playing leading roles. On March 28 
the school won superior rating in the Massa- 
chusetts Drama Festival held at Newburyport. 
On May 16 Thespians produced Curtain at 
Eight, an original musical with graduate Thes- 
pians, including several war veterans, in the 
leading roles. In June Thespians held their 
formal banquet and installation at the Paul 
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Scene from the production of The Barretts of Wimpole 
Senior High School (Thespian Troupe 106). 
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Street given at the Champaign, I! 
Directed by Marion V. Stuart. 
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Rogers House, Revere Beach, with forty-six 
members in attendance, including honorary 
members, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Lesser. The 
climax to the year’s program came later in 
June when a large delegation from Revere 
traveled by chartered bus to the Second 
National Dramatic Arts Conference, June 16- 
21, where Thespians of Troupe 156 and their 
co-sponsors distinguished themselves with a 
superb production of the fantasy, A Well-Re- 
membered Voice, given as one of the confer- 
ence demonstration plays The honor of Best 
Thespian for the year was conferred upon 


John R. Kind. 


Crossville, Tenn. 


HE 1947-48 dramatics season at the Cum- 

berland High School (Thespian Troupe 
428) opened with two highly successful per- 
formances of Out of This World, October 21, 
with the play being sponsored by dramatics 
club members and Thespians under the di- 
rection of Ethel W. Walker. This was fol- 
lowed with a Harvest Carnival on October 24, 
with Thespians in charge of several booths. 
The carnival was sponsored by the PTA. At 
the time of this writing, plans were being made 
for the production of two one-act plays, The 
Advice Doctor and His First Shave.—Janet 
Beyer, Secretary. 


Oklahoma, Okla. 


NE of the first activities of a dramatic 

nature presented at the Central High 
School (Troupe 822) this fall was the pres- 
entation of the one-act play, Ladies of the Mop, 
at the Veteran’s Hospital at Will Rogers Field. 
The play was given by the speech class under 
he direction of Maybelle Conger. The first 
major play of the season, The Man Who Came 
to Dinner, will be given by the junior class 
on December 4, with Miss Conger directing.— 
Roberta Akin, Secretary 


Roanoke, Va. 


NE of several outstanding dramatic events 
of this fall at the William Fleming 


—_—— 


High School (Troupe 570) was a tour of 
Smilin’ Through to nearby high schools, with § 
Regional Director Mrs. R. Nelson Dickinson § 


in charge. The play was given at the following 
schools: Andrew Lewis High School of Salem, 
Virginia, Radford Teachers College, and _ the 
Radford High School. Mrs. Dickinson has 
promised to prepare a report of the tour for 
publication in this magazine. 


Benton Harbor, Mich. 


ARRYMORE Thespian Troupe No. 455 of 

Benton Harbor Senior High School held 
a pot-luck supper for their September meeting, 
at which time they outlined their dramatic 
activities and projects for the year. Also, a 
formal initiation was presented in the club 
rooms, followed by a program of skits and a 
social hour for guests. The Thespians gave 
a radio program, Deadline for Living, during 
opening week of their new local radio station 
WHFB on Sept. 3. For an assembly program 
in October, they presented a one act play, 
You'd Better Be Polite. Ten Little Indians, 
three act mystery play, was given as the all- 
high-school play, October 29 and 30. In No- 
vember, during National Educational Week, 
the Thespians presented the radio program, 
Judgment Day. 


Greenfield, Ohio 


HESPIANS have scheduled the following 

productions at McClain High School this 
season: Love from a _ Stranger in October, 
Angel Street in November, a night of one-acts 
in February, Ibsen’s Hedda Gabler in April 
and Moliere’s The Miser, in May. Beginning 
dramatic-arts classes will offer Sisters under 
the Skin, The Mother Who Went Away 
and two other one-acts before various com- 
munity and school clubs and a Christmas play 
before the local Rotary Club. Proceeds from 
playbill ads will help send another large dele- 
gation to the next National Thespian Dramatic 
Arts National Conference. 
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Members of ‘thes- 
pian Troupe 7()3 of 
the Durant, Okla. 
High School. Spon- 
sored by Clara Mae 
Ellis. 
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What’s New Among Books and Plays 


The purpose of this department is to keep our readers posted on the latest theatre 
and drama publications available from publishers. Mention or review of a book or 
play in this department does not constitute an endorsement by Dramatics Magazine. 
Opinions expressed are those of the reviewer only. 


L 


Walter H. Baker Company, 
178 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
The Magdalene, an Easter play in one-act, 
by Ruth L. Kocker. 4m., 4w., exthas. The 
play is in three scenes, centering around the 


| colorful personality of Mary Magdalene. 


The Bible Comes Alive, twelve Biblical ser- 


’ mons in costume, by Norman E. Nygaard. The 
» sermons are dramatized as well as spoken. 


Auditions for Radio and School, by Emily 
Davie. Those wishing material for radio audi- 
tions will find this booklet helpful. More than 
fifty short selections are included. 


Five Little Peppers, a play in two acts, 


| dramatized from Margaret Sibney’s story by 


Ruth P. Kimball. 5m., 4f. A dramatization 


| which will appeal to young people. 


Al Haddon and His Lamp, a fantastic farce 
comedy in three acts, by McMullen and Hallo- 
way. 6m., 7w. Royalty, $10.00. A. Haddon 
becomes the owner of Aladdin’s Magic Lamp 
on his twenty-first birthday, and queer things 


| happen to both Al and his Friends. 


The Carpenter, a play in three acts, by 
Dorothy Clarke Wilson. 6m., 5w. Royalty, 
$10.00. Jeff Masters, a successful minister, 
takes up the duties of a carpenter and thereby 


| becomes a modern disciple of the Carpenter of 


an earlier day. 

The Stroke of Twelve, a play of suspense in 
three acts, by Walter Berger. 3m., 3w. Non- 
royalty for first performance. Lloyd Branton, a 
blind cripple, turns out to be the killer in this 
mystery play. 

Special Delivery Male, a comedy in three 
acts, by Irene E. Porter. 8m., 4w. Three 
bobby soxers constantly keep things stirred up 
in their efforts to bring romance into the lives 
of others. 


Samuel French, 25 West 45th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


She Married Well, a farce by John Kirk- 
patrick. 3m., 3w. Royalty, $5.00. Sallie and 
Eula, school friends of twenty-five years ago, 
meet only to discover that they are still jealous 
of each other’s possessions. Their down-to- 
earth husbands teach them how to live more 
sanely. 


Aunt Sally from Cherry Valley, a farce in 
three acts, by Andrew Jameson. 4m., 6w. 
Royalty free for first performance. Aunt Sally, 
a wealthy Victorian spinster, stops in New 
York City to pay her respects to her favorite 
niece, Georgia. 


Antigone, adapted by Lewis Galantiere from 
the play by Jean Anouilh. 8m., 4.w. Royalty, 
$25. This is the play with which Katharine 
Cornell toured the country in 1946.. The role 
of Creon was played by Cerdic Hardwicke. 


While Wifey’s Away, a high-spirited farce 
in three acts, by Hope Bristow. 4m., 8w. 
Rovalty free for first performance. Milo Dillon 
finds that a fortune is his if he can prove by 
midnight that he is happily married. 


A Girl Named Pat, a gay and genial farce 
comedy in three acts, by Kit Mearson. 4m., 
7w. Royalty free for the first performance. 
An hilarious series of situations based upon 
mistaken identitv. 


The Moon Makes Three, a high school come- 
y in three acts, by Aurand Harris. 7 m.,8 w. 
Royalty, $25. Sixteen year old Marsy Bailey 
discovers there is more in life than curling up 
with a book on psychology, thanks to her 
Grandma. 


DEcEMBER, 1947 





The Albyn Press, 42 Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh 2, Scotland 
Documentary 47, edited by Norman Wilson. 
2/6 net. This publication is devoted entirely 
to a discussion and review of some of the 
films shown at the First International Festival 
of Documentary Films held in Edinburgh, 
August 31 through September 7. The principal 
contribution is an article by John Grierson, 
director of Mass Communications, United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. Those who are interested in the 
progress of documentary films in England, 
Russia, Australia, Italy, and other countries 
will find the contents of this publication in- 

teresting and informative. 


Banner Play Bureau, Inc., 
San Francisco 2, Calif. 

Truth in Bondage, a play in one act, by 
Lillian De Viera, 2m., 2w. -Royalty, $5.00. 
An excellent contest play. It deals with the 
efforts of the police to restore the memory 
of a girl involved in a kidnap case. The 
scene is very plain and the play well within 
the range of advanced high school groups. 

Kill the Old Rooster, a farce in one act, 2 m., 
3 w., purchase of five copies necessary. Robert 
Benson’s love of mystery stories and a corre- 
spondence detective course make him suspicious 
of everyone and when he overhears his wife 
and her cousin plotting to kill the “old rooster” 
(a pet that is a destructive nuisance) he thinks 
they are referring to him. His sister humors 
him by suggesting that he act like a rooster to 
let his wife and Dr. Wilson know that he has 
overheard them. The scene where Dr. Wilson 
psycho-analyzes Robert is full of laughs.— 
Jean E. Donahey. 


Row, Peterson & Company 
Evanston, Illinois 

Head First, a farce in three acts, by Glenn 
Hughes. 7 m., 7w. Royalty $1 — $25. This 
family scene farce has been made hilarious 
by the addition of hypnotism. Dinner guests 
are converted into a butler and a cook; the 
young house guest magically becomes ill and 
unwilling to attend a dance because Phil is 
practicing for his amateur show. In despera- 
tion the host calls in a real hypnotist, who by 
mistaking identities, changes the real butler 
and cook into high-flyers. From this mad 
scene Phil finally brings about a return to 
normal. Events move with great rapidity 
throughout the farce. 


Handy Man, a comedy in three acts, by 
Anne Ferring Weatherly. 6m., 9w. Royalty, 
$1 — $25. The college dormitory has burned 
and the students seek quarters in town. Mrs. 
Miller has declared she cannot take one but 
when Joe Robertson comes, Mitzi, the young 
daughter, invents a sob story of Joe’s farm 
life, his wife, his baby so Mrs. Miller con- 
sents. Joe proves a real help to the family 
life, his wife, his baby, so Mrs. Miller con- 
but at birthday party they plan for him, Mitzi’s 
intentions backfire. Explanations follow and 
all is well. The play is a wholesome little 
comedy; the situations funny but not impos- 
sible. The characters are largely teen-agers; 
the acting and staging relatively light. High 
school audiences will like Handy Man.—Roberta 
Dinwiddie Sheets 

Tonight We Dance, a comedy in three acts, 
by Dorothy Rood Stewart. 9 m., 13 w. Royalty, 
$10.00 to $25.00. This is a play that is dif- 
ferent in both setting and costuming. The 
scene is laid in a dress-making shop into 
which the elevator opens; the shop is making 
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“The HOUSE That HELPS” 
HELP YOU! 


In living up to our slogan, 
we have always looked upon 
prompt service as the first 
step toward real helpfulness. 
We find, as a result of this 
policy, that we have become 
as famous for FAST ELD- 
RIDGE SERVICE as for the 
high quality of the plays, 
entertainments, operettas 


and other items we sell. 


Among “other items’’ you 
will find a complete selec- 
tion of make-up material, 
wigs, beards, masks, pow- 
ders, grease paint and the 
outstanding ‘‘Amateur 
Make-up Chartbook’’, as 
well as helpful publications 
on directing and staging 
your production. 


Write for our big FREE 
catalog. 





£ldridge 


ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE, INC. 


PUBLISHERS 
FRANKLIN, OHIO D-1 


Western Office: Denver 2, Colo. 
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Thespian Jewelry 
and Stationery 






PINS or 
CHARMS 
Insignia 20% Tax 
PTT TT eee TTT TTT, $1.25 
en Te 1.50 
Sterling Silver, 3 Pearls or 3 Sapphires .... 2.25 
Gold Plated 3 Pearls or 3 Sapphires ...... 2.50 
Sterling Silver, 8 Pearls or 8 Sapphires .... 3.25 
Gold Plated, 8 Pearls or 8 Sapphires ...... 3.50 
OG welle B Semtenes 5 ww kw cc cess ee 4.00 
EE Er 4.75 
10K with 8 Sapphires ................. 5.25 
re re errs 7.25 
New Key K3506, with Key Ends, Sterling .. 2.00 
ic ica Bh ah aaa Se a el ag ar al 2.25 
GUARDS 

ee ar ee $ .75 
incase ee eNewaceeeks 75 
Wreath Guard, gold plated ............ -90 
Wreath Guard, sterling ................ 90 
ee ee 2.00 
Star and Wreath Dangle, gold plated ..... .50 
Star and Wreath Dangle, sterling ........ .50 


All orders for Thespian jewelry must be countersigned 
by the National Secretary-Treasurer, College Hill 
Station, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

SPECIAL THESPIAN STATIONERY 


Monarch flat sheet, Tarot white ripple. No. 1229-43 
‘4 


Colgate folded sheet, 5'/,x7!/, white vellum. No. 1226-43 
Oe $2.00 
quires or more............. 85 per quire 


Minimum order—two quires. Postage in addition. 
Mention fraternity when ordering. 


Your copy of the new Balfour Blue Book 
postpaid on request. 


L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
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costumes for a Cinderella pageant. There is 
great variety in characters — woman’s club 
members, juveniles, old men, young men and 
young women. There is plenty of romance 
humor, and action to please a secondary school 
cast. The play is pleasing; the dialogue, 
good.—Roberta Dinwiddie Sheets 


F. S. Croft & Co. 
New York, N. Y. 

An Introduction to Playwriting, by Samuel 
Selden. The Author sets down in the preface 
an apparent paradox; he suggests the book be 
read after you have tried your hand at writing 
a play rather than before, as you would ex- 
pect in the normal procedure of things. After 
considering the whole complicated business 
of writing a play, for a beginner at least, this 
is a sound premise. The book from the outset 
purports to be ony a primer in playwriting 
but as such is a good one. For those thousands 
of us who feel that we have an unborn play 
in our system, this book without question 
is one of the finest. Although its treatment 
of the subject is brief, it explains clearly and 
by illustration the playwright’s preparation 
of material, the process of writing, and most 
important of all, a means of testing one’s 
script not only from the standpoint of its 
thought and form but from that of the actor, 
the scenic artist, the stage manager, and the 
audience. Price $2.00.—Robert Ensley. 


The Play Club, 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

The Joker, an ironic one-act comedy, by 
Marjorie and Robert Finch. Royalty free to 
club members, otherwise $10.00. 4m., 3w. 
A two room scene is used to good effect. In 
the bedroom Horace Briggs, a practical joker, 
lies ill, but he is unable to convince his wife 
or friends who gather in the adjoining room, 
that his seeming illness is not another joke 
he is arranging to spring on them. They 
bring various devices of their own to use in 
retaliation. Even Amos Little, the dourest 
man in the community, refuses to take Horace 
seriously. He dies the victim of his love of 
the practical joke.—Helen Movius 

A Toast to Christmas, a one act play, by 
Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen, 6m., 2 w. 
Royalty, $10.00 to non-members (free to 
members of The Club). This is the story of 
a Hollywood Christmas. Richard and Stephanie 
Shelton finally learn to think of the real spirit 
of the season instead of themselves. A good 
half hour for church or school and club pro- 
grams.—Jean A. Donahey 

Grapes for Dinner, a Thanksgiving play in 
one act, by Mildren Hark and Noel McQueen. 
3m., 4w. Royalty, $10.00 to non-members of 
The Club. This is a clever and novel comedy 
with the real spirit of the American tradition. 
You will enjoy the Baldwin family at their 
Thanksgiving celebration, even if Lucille does 
almost wreck their plans.—_Jean A. Donahey 


Ivan Bloom Hardin Company 
3806 Cottage Grove Avenue, 
Des Moines 11, Iowa 

Bingo, a humorous reading by Ronald 
Schulz. A woman possessed by the feeling 
that she must count everything she sees, visits 
a doctor’s office. Soon the nurse and even 
the doctor are counting violently until they 
are all discounted in a blackout. 

The Sun, the Earth and Aunt Sylvia, by 
Vera West. A little girl tries vainly to explain 
the rotation of the earth to her colored mam- 
my. Aunt Susan does not understand rotation 
but she does understand little girls. Much 
negro dialect. 

An Amateur Hour, a humorous reading, by 
Helena Grey. The Amateur Hour, sponsored 
by the Ladies’ Society, produced some rather 
surprising varieties of home grown talent with 
the announcer himself among the funniest 
performers. There is considerable impersona- 
tion. 

You Never Can Tell, by Andrew Everly. 
The wild-looking young man who rushes into 
a cafe in the early morning frightens the pro- 
prietor into believing that his caller’s intention 
is robbery or even murder. But the cause 
of his strange agitation is experienced when a 


second young man appears and announces, 
“It’s a boy!” 

The Curly Headed Reprobate, a humorous 
reading by F. A. Simmons. A small boy yields 
to temptation and visits the barber in order to 
make a triumphant appearance at the party 
minus his hated curls. 

The Loser Wins, a humorous selection for 
oral reading, by Gertrude M. Foxe. A young 
girl wins the wager that she can make 4 
certain young man propose to her by ma- 
neuvering so as to make her unsuspecting 
suitor propose at once. 

The Intelligent Lunatic, a humorous reading 
by Agnes Curtis. Mary feigns insanity in 
order to get rid of an undesirable roommate, 
Interesting characterization. 

Courage and the Second-Hand Car, a hum- 
orous selection, by L. H. Robbins. A _ hen- 
pecked husband gains self-confidence and 
assumes his rightful place through the aid of 
an old second-hand car...Helen Movius 

Dramatic Publishing Company 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Beauty and the Beef, a comedy in three 
acts, by William Davidson. 9m., 10w. and 
extras. Royalty, $25.00. The plot centers 
around the trials of two attractive high school 
girls who are considered “brains”, in securing 
their place in the school social life. Compli- 
cations develop when Ginny copies from Beef’s 
paper in a history examination in order to 
get a lower grade. Beef is suspended for 
copying on the eve of the big football game. 
Frances, the principal’s daughter, and Ginny 
try to save the game, but their efforts are 
misunderstood. Lester, Ginny’s brother, adds 
to the fun in his attempts to get into the band. 
A very good choice for a class play, as it 
permits the use of the talent in the band for 
the extras. 

We Shook the Family Tree, a comedy in 
three acts, dramatized by Perry Clark from 
the book by Hildegarde Dolson. 5m., 7w. 
Royalty, $25.00. When Hildegarde fails to 
get a bid to the Prom, Mrs. Dolson makes the 
arrangements for Mr. Dolson’s boss’s son to 
take her. Hildegarde says she will not go 
with a fellow who wears knickers because his 
mother makes him. Freddie wants to take 
Hildegarde, and the fun begins when he takes 
her at her word that she will not be seen 
with him unless he “begs, borrows, or steals” 
a pair of trousers to wear. This is a play that 
is highly suitable for junior and senior high 
schools. 

Home Sweet Homicide, a mystery-comedy 
in three acts, dramatized by Ann Reynolds 
from the book by Craig Rice. 8m., 6w. and 
extras. The play centers around the efforts 
of the three Cairstairs children, Archie, April, 
and Dinah, to solve the murder that takes 
place next door in order to make their mother’s 
mystery stories sell more rapidly so that she 
will not have to work so hard to support them. 
When they add match-making to their de- 
tecting there are plenty of laughs as well 
as thrills. A very suitable selection for high 
school groups, as well as Little Theatre 
groups.—Jean A. Donahey 

Houghton Mifflin Company 
Boston, Mass. 

Working Up A Part, a Manual for the 
Beginning Actor, by H. D. Albright. 1947. 
224 pages. The author is a member of the 
Speech and Drama Department at Cornell 
University. Here is a book that will appeal 
to those who want “beginner’s” information on 
how to prepare a part in a play. Mr. Albright 
proceeds logically from a _ well-rounded dis- 


- cussion on “Analyzing the Part” to a concluding 


chapter on “Playing the Part”. Between these 
two points in the preparation of a role, the 
author presents highly practical information on 
movement, speech, voice and articulation, and 
characterization. Further practical assistance 
to the beginner actor is given in generous 
measure in the appendices with chapters on 
directing, theatre aesthetics, study and mem- 
orization. The book closes with a number 
of drill selections. Working Up a Part makes 
an excellent textbook for those who are serious 
about learning the art of acting.—Ernest Bavely 
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OH SAY! DO YOU SEE? 


by Byron B. Boyd 


Sparkling, timely comedy 
dealing with today’s prob- 
lems. Ideally suited to 
Schools, Colleges and 
Little Theatres. 


Cast, 5 males, 7 females, 
(extras). One easy in- 
terior. Modern Costumes. 
Royalty $25.00 
Books 85c 


SEND FOR OUR NEW 
FREE DESCRIPTIVE 


WE CARRY ALL KINDS 
OF READINGS, PLAYS 





CATALOG & ENTERTAINMENTS 
ao * 
One of the many action filled scenes from “‘Oh Say! Do You See?” 
IVAN BLOOM HARDIN CO. 
3806 Cottage Grove Ave. Des Moines 11, lowa 








OUTSTANDING NEW RELEASES 


THE WHOLE WORLD OVER 
DEAR RUTH 
YEARS AGO 
THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET 


These famous plays are released in practically all 
territory. 


Copies of The Barretts of Wimpole Street, Dear 
Ruth, and The Whole World Over, 85c each, 
Years Ago, $2.00 each. 


Send for our new Supplement listing other recent 
popular plays. 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, INC. 


6 East 39th Street New York 16, N. Y. 


Say You Saw’ It In Dramatics Magazine 
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THE BABY-SITTER 


3-Act Comedy; 9 w, 6 m; 1 int., by Perry Clark. A sparkling, zestful new 
comedy that’s about the favorite and universal afterschool pastime—Baby- 
Sitting. If ever a play was a “‘natural,’’ this is it! All the best ingredients 
are here—the raiding of ice-boxes—boy-friends pushing in and making 
themselves at home—hanging over the telephone—manuerering over dates 
—all the humor, action, and predicaments that go to make an outstanding 
comedy hit! 
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Map” Story Every trouble that ever happened to a_baby-sitter manager too. She didn’t reckon with the little devil she’s 
- happens to Carrie tonight! She thought she was all being left to watch! First, Junior gets Carrie suspected of 
“fe through with baby-sitting and that she has a wonderful date twisting his arm—and then throws the blame on her for break- 
+." with Bob all set. She’s spent her “sitting-savings” on a ing a window with a slingshot! Bob's parents are even more 
Paes beautiful new outfit, and even got her father to loan them angry with her, and she’s so flustered that she uses Father's new 
0210 them the car for the evening — what a surprise for Bob when white silk muffler as the little girl’s diaper! The parents are 
Is she appears! Poor Bob. He .can hardly force out the words in a rage, and it doesn't seem possible that more could go 
-"s to tell her that he’s under strict parental orders to break this wrong. But then Junior swallows what might have been a 
fe. date! His folk have cracked down because he gets in so late mushroom, or what might have been a_ toadstool! Carrie 
ate from his dates with Carrie. They don't realize that Bob has must act quickly, just in case, and she does—she forces every 
-'s been staying up to see her home safely from her sitting jobs. antidote in the medical book down the violently protesting 
152 Now they've even forced Bob to make another date with Junior's throat! When the others burst in on this scene of 
1 Eunice! in despair, Bob cries, “Parents@have too much power the determined Carrie and shouting Junior, they're convinced 
. 3 over people! But before Carrie can go, there’s a sudden Carrie is trying to murder the little darling! Carrie’s harried 
ste. emergency at Bob’s house. His folks “ave an important en- attempt to clear this up nearly results in Bob’s father losing 
“fs gagement for the evening, and now ‘their baby-sitter calls his job, and even Bob begins to doubt her. Despite your 
.s and can’t come. The folks are desperate, for the must leave. laughter, you can’t feel sympathy, too, for Carrie is so human 
“fe: Then Carrie steps forward. Despite her feelings, she offers to and heartbroken. Then, in fast-paced comedy style, the play 
51% take the job. The parents reluctantly accept. Bob is dumb- builds rapidly to a surprise and happy ending. The date- 
>..5 founded at Carrie, but she quickly points out that this is her problems, parents problems, baby-sitting problems of all these 
alle. only chance to make a good impression on Bob's folks. She'll young people are solved, and Carrie herself is “riding high.” 
“fl show them what a nice responsible girl she is, and what a good She couldn't be more happy! 
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Royalty, $25.00 (Maximum: see basic fee plan) Price 75c 
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